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PIG IRON INQUIRY 


IS EXTREMELY HEAVY FROM 
MANY SOURCES. 


Iron Ore Sales Continue—Tremend- 
ous Movement on Lakes Ex- 
pected—Chartering by 
Steel Corporation. 


Pending pig iron inquiry is heavier 
than at any time since last October. 
A number of the most important 
melters, including leading cast iron 
electric 


pipe, pump, malleable and 


companies, have appeared in the mar- .- 


ket for large tonnages, and in some 
cases sales have been made, but the 
inquiry has been done very quietly, 
with the evident intention of avoid- 
ing the advancing of prices. <A _ part 
of this inquiry is for delivery during 
the last half of the year, and, in fact, 
there is constantly increasing interest 
on the part of buyers in the market 
for that period. This inquiry for ad- 
vanced delivery has developed a rath- 
er surprising eagerness on the part 
of some furnace interests to take 
business, and quotations for the last 
half sometimes show little, if any, 
advance over those for the first half. 
3usiness pending in the central west 
includes about 60,000 tons at Buffalo: 
of which half is malleable for com- 
panies at Erie and Rochester. In 


spite of dullness in the foundry 


market in the Philadelphia district, 
sales amounted to about 30,000 tons, 
including 20,000 tons of basic to a 
plate manufacturer. 

The selling of non-Bes- 
Iron Ore semer Lake Superior ores 
Gonditions continues ar a very sat- 

isfactory rate, and it is 


new estimated that sakesxof all grades 


to independent interests aggregate 
mearly 16,000,000 «tons. The © Steel 
Corporation, through the Pittsburg 


Steamship Co., has chartered vessels 


‘Railroad 


to move 15,000,000 ‘tons of ore this 
year, and will move about 12,000,000 
tons in its own ships, making a total 
of 27,000,000 tons for this one inter- 
est, a movement which was never 
equalled by all interests until 1902, 
when 27,500,000 tons was_ shipped 
from Lake Superior mines, a gain of 
7,000,000 tons over the preceding year. 
[It is expected that independent in- 
terests will ship 23,000,000 tons 
this year, grand__to- 


tal of ‘$50,000,000 tons. Ore 


making ,a 
freight 
rates having been advanced 5 cents 
per ton and ore unloading charges 
reduced 5 cents per ton, vessel in- 
terests have ‘before them the prospect 
of making $5,000,000 more under the 
new rates than would have been done 
on a  50,000,000-ton basis last year 
at- the old rates. 

The increasing use of blast 
Utilizing furnace slag in the manufac- 
Slag ture of cement is illustrat- 

ed in a. striking way by 
the announcement that the Steel Cor- 
poration has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $2,450,000 to increase the ca- 
pacity of the Indiana plants of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. This 
company in 1900 turned out only 32,- 
443 barrels of 
output for 1909 was 5,786,000 barrels, 


Portland cement; its 


and its estimated output for this year 
is 8,000,000 barrels, while additions to 
be made at Buffington, Ind., and 
Pittsburg, will bring the production 


for 1911 to 10,000,000 barrels. 


There is still some com- 
plaint concerning the slow- 
Buying ness with which railroads 

are placing orders, especial- 
ly in the eastern territory, but rail 
orders of the week amounted to bout 
40,000 ‘tons, of 22,000 -éame 
from an easternrailroad. Car orders 
include 2,000 for the Nickel Plate; 1,- 
000 50-ton gondolas for the Toledo & 


Ohio Central; 2,500 for the Cincin- 


which 


a 


nati, Hamilton & Dayton, and 2,000 


refrigerator cars for the Harriman 
lines. 

Orders for structural ma- 
Structural terial for the week amount- 
Material ed to about 18,000 tons for 

the country, of which the 
leading interest booked about 8,000 
tons. Orders for western territory 


amounted to about 5,000 tons. The 
material for the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change building, 2,000 tons, will be 
fabricated ‘by the Virginia: Bridge & 
Iron Co. The car shops for the 
American Car & Foundry Co., St. 
Charles, Mo., 800 tons, will be erected 
An ad- 
dition to the plant of the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., 2,000 tons, 
has ‘been divided between the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. and T. H. Brooks & 


Co., Cleveland. The American Bridge 


by the Kenwood Bridge Co. 


Co. has taken an additional 2,500 tons 
for an extension of the New York 
Central 
York City. 
be used in a new theatre and office 
building, and Forty-third 
street, New York City, 1,100 tons, be- 
ing built by the C. L. Gray Construc- 
tion Co. An addition to the Rocke- 


feller building, Cleveland, soon to be 
awarded, will require about 1,000 tons. 


railroad’s terminal in New 


Bethlehem sections will 


Broadway 


Probably 25,000 tons of 
Finished plates will be required for 
Products riveted pipe lines, for which 


contracts are soon to be 
awarded. Contracts for steel bars 
are ‘being made in a_ conservative 
way, and 1.50c, Pittsburg, is the pre- 
Wailing quotation, although 1.45¢ can 
sometimes be done on very desirable 
business. Following the heavy con- 
tracting for tin plate, new business is 
not now very heavy. Manufacturers 
of hoops have made contracts cover- 


‘ing the. outptit of their mills for sev- 


eral mnths. “The Wichita Natural 
Gas Co. has placed an order for 
6 miles of 18-inch and 13 miles of 
12-inch steel pipe for a gas line 
in Kansas. The material will be fur- 
nished by two makers. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON 


PITTSBURG. 


Market Generally Quiet—Large Ton- 
nage of Sheets—Pig Iron Dull. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 


$10 Park Building, Jan. 18. 
Somewhat of a general lull has 
fallen upon the finished iron and 
steel market in the way of buying 


originating from new enterprises and 
this seems to be influenced both by 
the present season and by a tendency 
to await the outlining of definite leg- 
islative policies in the pending con- 
gress. Probably the most conspicuous 
form of buying absent in the current 
market is that by the railroads, which 
are moving the awarding 
of new car equipment and rail con- 
tracts, especially in the east. The 
western and southern rail mills are 
in a comfortable position and have 
a very promising outlook in the way 


slowly in 


of contemplated construction, but 
prospects before eastern makers are 
rather doubtful. 

The market is not without some 


notable exceptions to its ruling quiet- 
ness. <A very favorable tonnage of 
new business in sheets is coming out 
and some makers are so filled up that 
they are finding difficulty in accommo- 
dating buyers. In steel bars there is 
also a fair offering for second quar- 
ter_ needs. 

The general position 
orders booked 

satisfactory, 


of the mills 
continues 
as buyers 
specifying liberally contracts 
and in sufficient volume to keep the 
of unfilled orders well sus- 
As a consequence deliveries 
being made at makers’ 
show little improvement. Reports are 
that the middle west and _ western 
mills are probably in a better posi- 
as to business on hand than 
some of the eastern makers, among 
whom there is evidence of price con- 
cessions being made on desirable con- 
tracts in certain finished lines. 
Continued buying of steel, particu- 
larly open-hearth, by some large steel 
makers lends encouragement to the 
situation as indicating the enormous 
finishing operations of these plants. 
There appears to be. a growing move- 
pig iron buying in 
but the Pittsburg, market 
The Connellsville coke situa- 
shows easiness and some soft- 
ness, but the general condition is 
being well sustained. 

Pig Iron.—Dullness is the striking 
characteristic of the pig iron market 


to ex- 


as 
tremely are 


against 


tonnage 
tained. 
convenience 


tion 


ment in 
centers, 
is dull. 
tion 


some. 


in the Pittsburg territory, as con- 
trasted with the increased activity re- 
ported from other centers. Consum- 
ers in this district are drawing upon 
their contracts in a favorable 
manner, but are apparently well cov- 


ered for their early needs. 


very 


Some interest is’ being shown by 
melters in foundry iron for third 
quarter and last half shipment and 
sales of about 2,000 tons are report- 
ed upon a basis of $18 for No. 2 
at a furnace in this district, but not 


in the valleys. A sale of a moderate 
No. 2 to a Pittsburg melter 
is also noted. A transaction involving 
about 500 tons of Bessemer iron was 
put through in the week, but the de- 
tails had no market bearing. A small 
lot of basic for immediate shipment 
Some buying 


lot of 


brought $17.25, valley. 
of low phosphorus iron in other dis- 
tricts is noted. An Ohio foundry 
took 1,200 tons for first half, a Chi- 
1,000 and a 
about 


tons 
600 
Several outside 
Pittsburg district still 
including those of malleable consum- 


cago steel interest 


Milwaukee 
large 


tons. 
the 


foundry 
inquiries 


are pending, 


ers and the one for 20,000 tons of 
varied analysis iron by a pump in- 
terest. 

Sellers are inclined to be more 
hopeful upon the southern situation, 
and one of the leading makers, hav- 
ing entered a fair tonnage, reports 


that it is practically out of the mar- 
ket on $14 iron second quarter. 
Foundry iron production in the south 


for 


is said to have been considerably re- 
stricted. Cast iron pipe interests are 
credited with having made additional 
purchases of 25,000 tons of 


low-grade southern irons in the week. 


about 


Pig Iron Prices. 


(Prompt Shipment.) 


ORORIRET << RRIOT | 0545s 5 wo h/0¥.0 0 iso oth’. 0 ol $19.00 
NE. OIE. 6 in Os ph ashe vies 60.06 19.90 
NO SONG ssa Shin Wie ah 6 eee Sep 8 bee 17.00 
ae OE eae rey eer re re 17.90 
Se aT Ee ei, 17.90 
ee Oe. UAE ise cach ssc eee vee 17.15 
PR oy a a a 18.15 
(First Quarter.) 
eee eee CON. Eee 19.00 
ce gh gE eee ee 19.90 
RR SEPT IE SOR eer pre eee 17.25 
SE CO a 6 oe og 5 ooo kone 0b em 18.15 
eS Re ee 18.15 
ee RNY ME” 5 i'd d's eae 004 0 cass 17.15 
a 18.15 
Ferro-Alloys.—Carload buying, which 


is being done upon the basis of about 
$44.50, Baltimore, is the rule in ferro- 
manganese in Pittsburg territory. There 
is very little sizeable inquiry in any of 
the ferro-alloys. The 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon market has a stronger tone and 
some makers have advanced prices 
which are, however, above the current 


“ being placed. 
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CENTERS 


about 100 tons 
Pitts- 


buying level. A sale of 
for immediate shipment at $62.50, 
burg, is reported. 

We quote ferro-manganese at $44.50 
to $45, Baltimore, for ship- 
ment or for first half, and from $45 to 
$45.50 for half. The freight 
from Baltimore to Pittsburg is $2.30. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted 
at $62.50 to $63.50, Pittsburg; domestic 
12 per cent, $25.90; 11 per cent, $24.90; 
10 per cent, $23.90, Pittsburg, for prompt, 
first quarter and $1 advance for second 


immediate 


second 


quarter. The foreign grades are held 
at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
prices. 

Plates.—There is considerable new 
plate consumption in prospect, but the 
market on business going under con- 
tract is rather quiet. It is estimated 


that probably 25,000 tons of plates will 
for pipe 


number 


pending riveted 
lines. <A of the 
figuring upon cars, but few orders are 
Plate makers are rather 
welcoming the quieter tone in new bus- 
continue heavy, 


be required 


railroads are 


iness, as specifications 


and with some large makers deliveries 


are extended to three and four months 


and in some cases to longer periods. 
Some of the eastern mills do not appear 
those of the 
territories, and 


reported 


to be so filled 
Pittsburg 


shading 


up as 
western 
1.60¢ 
We quote present prices 


and 
of the 


cases. 


level is 
in some 
as follows: 

Tank 
100 
as follows, 


14-inch thick, 6% to 
1.55c to 1.60c. 
100 
plate, 


plates, 
inches, Extras are 
Boiler 
0.10c; A. B. 
ordinary firebox — steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom sgeel, 0.20c; 
marine 0.40c; fire- 


box steel, 0.50c; all sketches, except- 


per pounds: 


and flange steel 
M. A:, and 


steel, locomotive 


ing straight taper plates varying not 
more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end not being less than 
30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates 
in widths over 100 inches up to 110 
inches, 0.05c; over 110 inches up 
to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches 
up to 120 imches, O0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; 
over 130 inches, lc. Gages under 
Y% inch to and _ ineluding 3-16° inch 


plate on thin edge, 0.10c; under 3/16 
No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra than carloads. 
Terms, net cash in 30 days. 
Sheets.— New 
especially active and the volume of con- 


to and including 


for less 


business in sheets is 
tracts coming to makers from consum 
ers is large. The sold up condition of 
the mills of some of the leading pro- 
ducers is rendering them unable to ac- 


cept additional engagements and _ rejec- 
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tions continue to be made in some 
quarters. Specifications against con- 
tracts are very liberal, but large sheet 
makers are following a policy of 60- 
day deliveries and are succeeding very 
well in making shipments within this 
period. Some of the independents re- 


port deliveries of five to six weeks on 


both iron and steel sheets. Occasionally 


consumers, who are pressed by needs, 
are offering and paying premiums for 
prompt material. The additional eight 


sheet mills of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. are expected to be in operation 
by March 1. We sheet 


prices as follows: 


quote present 
Nos. 3 to 8, 
Nos. 11 and 


1.85c; Nos. 


Blue annealed sheets, 
1.70c; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.75c; 
1Z 1.80c: Nos. 13 14, 
15 and 16, 1.95c; box annealed sheets, 
Nos. 10 and 12, 2.05c; Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.10c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.15c; Nos. 17 to 


and 


21, 2.20c; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.25c; Nos. 25 
gud 620, 2.90c;: No. “27, Zgac> No: 2, 
2.40c; No. 29, 2.45c; No. 30, 2.55c; gal- 
vanized sheets, Nos. 12 to 14, 2.50c to 
2.55c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.60c to 2.65c;' 
wos. 17: '*to°-21,: Z7Se%" Neos.:-22' to> ‘2A; 
2.90c; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.10c; No. 27, 
3.30c; No. 28, 3.50c; No. 29, 3.60c; No. 
30, 3.85c¢; painted roofing sheets, $1.70 
per square for No. 28 gage, 24-inch 


corrugation, and galvanized roofing 
sheets, $3 per square for No. 28 gage, 
24-inch corrugation. 

Tin Plate—Practically all the 


ing sources of consumption of tin plate 


lead- 


are well covered by contracts extending 


over the first half and there is not a 
large amount of new requirement be- 
ing closed. In some cases users have 
been dilatory in making contracts for 
their needs and they are now finding 
trouble in being covered through their 


regular means of supply. Specifications 


in tin plate are especially free for so 
early in the year as consumers are 
losing no opportunity to have their 
orders entered for material to be 
shipped in the ensuing seasons. The 
leading interest slightly increased its 
operations this week by starting two 


additional hot mills, and is now opgrat- 
ing a total of 181 mills. The base price 
on tin plate, over which some premiums 
have been paid for desirable deliveries, 
is as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 


20, $3.60 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 


Rails and Track Material.—Probably 
3,500 miles of new railroad construction 
in southern and western districts is in 
contemplation and is expected to be put 
through within the next year. This new 


work, together with trolley road con- 


struction and = maintenance’ needs, is 
looked to provide a larger rail tonnage 
for the southern mills. 
The eastern 
promising owing to the large mill cap- 


western and 


rail situation is not so 
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acity, though negotiations are still under 
No important standard contracts 
Rail are 

maker 2,000 
Some 


way. 
announced. specifications 
good. The booked 
tons of light rails in the week. 
makers report they have all the business 
they can handle in small spikes, but the 
quiet. 


are 
local 


market standard spikes is 
We quote standard 


follows, the base price for open-hearth 


on 
3Zessemer rails as 
rails being $30, mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 


and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; light rails on base weight of 40 to 
45 pounds, $28, the schedule on the 
other weights being irregular and_ sub- 
ject to negotiations; angle splice bars 
for standard sections, 1.50c, Pittsburg; 


standard spikes, 1.75c to 1.80c, Pittsburg; 

hand spikes, 1.80c to 1.85c, Pittsburg. 
Steel.—Open-hearth continues 

demand 


steel 
and is quite 
Con- 
sumers of steel have ‘been taking out 
their full 
buying excess needs in the open mar- 
ket. 
those whose buying of steel has been 
entering 


very much in 


scarce, particularly small billets. 
and are 


quotas on contracts 


Other large steel companies than 


commented upon, have been 
the market and some are reported now 
Open- 


consequence 


sounding the situation. 


steel 


to be 
prices as a 
The supply of free 
evidence 


hearth 
strong. 
Bessemer billets is 
than in open-hearth, which is due in 


are ve ry 


more in 


a large measure to the less active rail 


market, which has caused some rail 
mills to be put upon billets. There 
has been some buying this week of 
Bessemer billets upon the basis of 
$28, Pittsburg. Not a great deal of 
open demand in sheet bars is to be 
noted, but the market is very firm 


at the quoted prices. 

3essemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 car- 
at $28 to 
usual 


bon and less are quoted 
$28.50, Pittsburg, with the 
tras for size and analysis, and open- 
billets from $30 to 
Forging billets are 
to $33, Pittsburg. 
Sheet and tin bars are quoted at 
$28.50 to $29 at makers’ mill, located 
within the $1 Pittsburg freight limits. 
Hoops and Bands.—Makers of hoops 
steadily booking an 


ex- 
hearth rolling 
$31, Pittsburg. 


quotable at $32 


who have been 
increased amount of new business now 
have the output of their mills sold for 
Orders being 


and 


several months ahead. 
aggregate 
makers 


cut 


large 
important 


entered are of 


deliveries with 


range from five to six weeks, on 
hoops and about two months on.mis- 
The 1.60c Pittsburg 
price on well sustained as 
the market’s and it would 
probably require a very attractive or- 


this level. Bands are 


cellaneous sizes. 
hoops is 
minimum 


der to shade 
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very firm at 1.50, and are moving 
freely with deliveries far behind. We 
quote the present market as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.60c to 1.65c; 
in less than carload lots, 1.70c to 
1.75c; bands, 1.50c to 1.55c, base, with 


net extras as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—A. very fair amount 
of new business for second quarter 
needs is coming out in steel bars, but 
the mills of some makers so 
heavily sold up, these interests are 
taking on few additional engagements. 
specifying quite liberally 
although the move- 
not as heavy as 
when the influence of 
expiring low priced contracts was 
felt. Delivery periods are not being 
cut down and continue from about 
four to six months, according to sizes. 
Quotations of from 1.80c to 1.85c 
from Pittsburg warehouses are being 
The general price level of the 
market is 1.50c, but in the case of 
very desirable business and to some 
preferred customers, 1.45c¢ is still be- 
ing quoted. Bar iron demand is fair, 
especially in the western districts, and 
some of the car companies are speci- 
fying for large quantities. The Pitts- 
burg price of 1.70c is well held. Mak- 
ers of shafting report their plants 
running full with a good outlook. We 
the market as follows: 

Common 1.70c to 1.75¢, 
Pittsburg; open-hearth 
plow and 
channels, 


with 


Users are 
contract, 


month is 


against 
this 
in December, 


ment 


made. 


quote 
iron bars, 
Bessemer 
1.45c to 1.50c; 
cultivator, 1.45c to 1.50c; 


angles, zees, tees, under 3-inch, 1.45c 


and 


steel bars, 


to 1.50c, all f. o. b. mill. The follow- 
ing differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.15c 


advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a 
size, 0.35c advance. Cold rolled and 
ground shafting, 55 per cent in car- 
loads and 50 per cent in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 

Planished and machine straightened 
tire is 1.70c base; iron finished tire un- 
der 14% by 1% inches, 1.65c, both plus 
extra on tire card; iron finished 
tire, 14% by % and over, 1.50c, plus 
net extra on the steel bar card. 

On cold rolled strip steel, with 1% 
inches and wider, and 0.100-inch and 
thicker, we quote base prices for 100 
pounds, $3.35 on hard, and $3.60 on 
soft, except in carload lots of one size, 
where the price is lower. 

Structural Material.—Conditions sur- 
rounding the structural steel situation 
are unchanged. Inquiry.is only fair, 
and comparatively little mew business 
is being booked. There has been no 
notable improvement in deliveries. A 
amount of new business is in 

Shapes in small lots are being 


net 


fair 
sight. 
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sold at 1.80c from stock. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. will supply 400 
tons for “Castle Gould,” the new 
home of Howard Gould at Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. Bids went in 
on Jan. 18 for 500 tons to be used 
in the new Eighteenth regimental ar- 
mory, this city. Bids will be invited 
in a few days by the county commis- 
sioners of Venango county, Pa., for 
a new bridge across the Allegheny 
river at Oil City, Pa., which will re- 
quire about 2,000 tons. Approval of 
plans by the secretary of war for the 
proposed bridge across the Ohio river 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., means that 
work on the new structure will be 


started shortly by the Parkersburg 
Bridge Co. About 3,000 tons will be 
required. The Davenport Locomotive 


Works, Davenport, Ia. has awarded 
a contract for 600 tons to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co. 
Price conditions in shapes appear to 
be stronger in the middle west and 
west than in the east, where desirable 
business is reported to be drawing 
out some concessions. Other struct- 
ural material contracts which ‘have 
been pending for some weeks likely 
will be awarded soon. We _ quote 
present shape prices as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.55c to 1.60c; over 15 inches, 
1.65c to 1.70c; zees, 1.55c to 1.60c; 
tees, 1.55c to 1.60c; angles, from 3 to 
6 inches, 1.55c to 1.60c; over 6 inches, 
1.55¢ to 1.70c; universal and sheared 
plates, 614 inches wide and_ wider, 
1.55¢ to 1.60c. 

Merchant Pipe——The Wichita Natu- 
ral Gas Co. is in the market for about 
20 miles of 6, 8, 12 and 18-inch steel 
pipe for a gas line in western dis- 
tricts. Other line projects, including 
the large enterprise of the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Co., are still in course 
of development. Jobbers’ needs in pipe 
are being met largely from stocks on 
hand, and the ordering movement is 
not very active at present. On new 
requirements some makers are, mani- 
festing a willingness to cover the 
trade over the first quarter. Usually 
forward selling has been limited, to 
thirty days. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. expects to have in oper- 
ation by March 1 its new furnace, 
which will, have a capacity for mak- 
ing o. d. pipe up to 20 inches. We 
quote the following, official discounts 
on card weight pipe in: catload lots, 
subject °to thé usual additional dis- 
counts to the largest buyers, merchant 
pipe where specified being furnished 
from % to 6 inches and in plugged 


and reamed lots. 
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—Steel—  —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv 
% and % inch...... 70 54 65 5 
SG DOR: : 039.06 be wees o 71 57 66 52 
SE rcs 74 62 69 57 
a to 6 anth ice ce. 78 68 73 63 
eA a: es 72 57 67 52 
$3 to* 25. Mek 4. 8% 51% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED. 
ae Cee ess 76 66 71 61 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to % inch....... 63 31 58 46 
$6 20: WEAR io atc cn 70 58 65 53 
4% to 8 inch ...... 66 54 61 49 


9, 10, 11 and 12 inch 59 47 54 42 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
6-0) Bottle ci. ase 59 48 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Business in boiler 
tubes which has been gradually im- 
proving has expanded to very satis- 
factory proportions to makers and the 
mills are running on favorable sched- 
ules. Considerable new power work 
and locomotive building are appearing, 
which is furnishing a good -demand. 
While some some- 
times made in competition, the price- 
list on boiler tubes showing the offi- 
cial discounts to the largest buyers 


concessions are 


is as follows: 


ee gk ee. ee 49 43 
a, ae AU ee ge oa eae 61 43 
Be PEM eles 6-5 0be sa Cees fees 63 48 
Bae ste. 5. PON Goh sala sules wee cee 69 55 
OT Re OO eee Bae 60 43 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

23% inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

To destinations east of the Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


Wire Products.—-The market in 
wire products is pretty quiet, both in 
new buying and in orders against 
Buyers in this district are 





contracts. 
covered for their needs, some of them 
of the manufacturing trade, for first 
quarter and second half. The time 
is still early for the spring movement. 
There is some report of price vari- 
ances in the market. We quote the 
market as follows, contracts with the 
jobbing trade being limited, usually to 
60 days: 

Wire’ 
$1.85; 
painted barb jobbers’ 
lots, $1.85; retailers’ carload lots, 
$1.90; with 30c for galvanizing; plain 
wire to jobbers in carloads, $1.65, and 
to dealers in carloads, $1.70; polished 
staples, $1.85; galvanized staples, $2.15. 

Wire Rods.—There has been no re- 
cent buying of rods in this territory 
since several large contracts 
made sometime ago on a basis of $33, 
Pittsburg,., for Bessemer material. 
Users are well covered. We quote 
the market at $33 and $34,. Pittsburg, 
on Bessemer and open-hearth rods. 

Coke—The coke market continues 
easy and very quiet, with some soft 
spots appearing which apply largely 
to the small operators who, having 


carload lots, 
$1.90; 


carload 


jobbers’ 
carload lots, 


nails, 
retailers’ 
wire, 


were 
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held out for high prices, are now 
showing more anxiety to sell. The 
larger makers producing first class 
Connellsville brands, having their first 
half outputs well under contract, are 
in a more secure position and are 
The general 
market on high-grade 
furnace coke for Jan 


not forcing the market. 
level of the 
Connellsville 
uary is about $2.60, ovens, to con- 
sumers, though on accumulated coke 
lower prices have been made in the 
trade. Middlemen are enabled to pick 
up good brands at $2.50 to $2.55, ovens. 
Contract prices on standard Connells- 
ville furnace coke are nominal, as no 
business is being placed. The toun- 
dry coke market is “also very dull 
and prices for spot shipment are easy. 
Grades other than strictly first class, 
Connellsville foundry coke, have been 
offered to brokers down to. $2.70, 
Water and conditions, 


while still somewhat varied, especially 


oven. labor 


the latter, show improvement. We 


quote standard Connellsville furnace 
coke at from $2.60 to $2.70, ovens, 
for prompt shipment to consumers, 
and from $2.70 to $2.75, ovens, on 
contract. On first class Connellsville 
foundry coke we quote from $3.05 to 
$3.15, and from 


$3.25 to 


ovens, for prompt 
$3.35, 
The Courier’s 
ending Jan. 8 show 36,286 ovens ac- 
tive, with an output of 454,007 tons, 
compared with 36,272 
and a production of 449,082 tons the 


ovens, on contract. 


figures for the week 


active ovens 
previous week. 

Old Material—PBuyers of old ma- 
terial in the Pittsburg territory hav- 
ing bought in sufficient quantities 
at the 
themselves over the next 


year-end movement to tide 
several 
months, are in a very apathetic state 
as regards the present market. Cur- 
rent buying is very light, and as it is 
dominated largely by lots which are 
obliged to be moved, conditions are 
rather soft. Some small lots of heavy 


steel are being put through and 
where they have not been 


prices have 


forcing 
the market, very fair 
been realized. Wrought scrap is less 
of a drag upon the market than other 
grades. Dealers are finding little de- 
mand for cast and borings and turn- 
Bundled 
Dealers 


ings are also very dull. 
sheet scrap continues weak. 
are having difficulty in getting low 
phosphorus material: to cover pending 


inquiry. We quote gross tons de- 
livered in the Pittsburg district, in- 
cluding Monessen, Sharon, Steuben- 
ville,...Brackenridge and. Follansbee, 
as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap ........66. $17.50 to 17.75 
CERN ENE ah, og Gog ko aaj » Ora 18.50 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet scrap .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
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ae ae errr et or 27.00 to 27.50 
Se. OOO SRN.” co's 6 Fees a caewse 19.50 to 20.00 
Wo: a wrought ‘ecrap. ..0.2-.0% 19.00 to 19.25 
ee CRE WERID «20s casnec'dcre 17.00°to 17.50 
Low phosphorus .......0...e00. 21.50 to 22.00 
Machine shop turnings....... .- 13.00 to 13.50 
PES ORIIE ty cssctce des eveeps 10.75 to 11.25 
R644 CBSE “WETAD. 2 6 5k ee eee 16.50 to 17.00 
ES SPE OTe Tee ree 16.50 to 17.00 
ee’ MEME a. sc oo'8 Ch cwev era's wie 14.00 to 14.50 
CHICAGO 


Good Tonnage of Rails Sold—Nu- 
merous Bridge Contracts 
Pending. 

Office of THe Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
1328 Monadneck Block, Jan. 18. 

General conditions in the Chicago mar- 
ket for finished material are fully as 
good as could he expected at this sea- 
son of the year. In some lines, Janu- 
ary and February are always marked 
by a quietness in demand. While the 
present year is no exception, the lull in 
business is rather less pronounced than 
in other years. Rail sales have been 
fairly heavy the past week, the local 
interest booking some 40,000 tons of 
standard rails. The structural contracts 
originating in Chicago and western ter- 
ritory amounted to nearly 5,000 tons 
in the past week and there is a large 
amount of business nearly ready to be 
closed and a very considerable tonnage 
in prospect. Contracts for bridge ma- 
terial amounting to between 10,000 and 
20,000 tons will be closed before Feb. 
10. The iron and steel trade is just 
beginning to recover from the paralysis 
of road traffic caused by the long con- 
tinued snow and_ freezing weather, 
which has made it absolutely impossi- 
ble to keep an adequate supply of coal 
and coke moving for furnaces and oth- 
er interests. This has been a very seri- 
ous handicap to business and has re- 
sulted in a very material financial loss 
to many firms. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market may 
be described as being in a rather hesi- 
tating state. This refers more particu- 
larly to the establishment of prices than 
to trade conditions in general, as there 
has been during the past week quite a 
little inquiry and a very fair tonnage 
figuring in the actual sales. The inter- 
ruption to railroad business by the se- 
vere weather is still being felt, al- 
though the worst of the difficulty is 
over with the advent of milder weather. 
In a few days, shipments may be ex- 
pected to resume their normal condi- 
tion, but in the meantime the trade has 
suffered very seriously through the de- 
lay in shipments @f coke:and pig iron. 

Buyers are ‘beginning ‘to reach’ ott 
further into the year and inquiries for 
the third and last quarters of 1910 are 
becoming more and more’ numerous. 
As before stated, there is some uncer- 
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tainty of feeling in regard to prices, 
and as is frequently the case, much of 
the blame for concessions is laid at the 
door of the southern Ohio furnace in- 
terests, whether altogether justly or 
not, it is difficult to determine. 

Some of the local furnace interests, 
and those in territory adjacent to Chi- 
cago, are protesting against the new 
freight tariff, effective Feb. 1, on ship- 
ments of pig iron originating in terri- 
tory east of the Indiana-Illinois line as 
far as Pittsburg and Buffalo, inclusive, 
and destined for Mississippi river and 
Freeport groups, and territory as far 
north as Dubuque. The new rate is 
$3.10 per ton from Youngstown com- 
mon points, as against the present rate 
of $3.80. The interests located in terri- 
tory ‘adjacent to Chicago claim that 
this reduced rate would work an injus- 
tice to them, and that if the tariff is 
kept in force, the rate on pig iron from 
Chicago common points to Mississippi 
river points must be reduced to $1 per 
ton, 

While there are some persistent ru- 
mors of No. 2 foundry being sold for 
less than $14, Birmingham, there seems 
to be no well authenticated cases in 
which this has been done. Such re- 
ports oftentimes arise from sales of 
off-grade or special analysis iron, and 
by the clever juggling of figures, the 
price of standard foundry iron is made 
to appear lower than the conditions 
warrant. At present the $14 price can 
be done for the first half of this year, 
although some interests are asking 25 
cents advance for the second quarter 
of the year and 50 cents advance for 
the last half of the year. We quote: 


Lake. Superior charcoal......... $19.50 to 20.00 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Southern foundry No, 2........ 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 

ee ee ae Pep ere ay 19.40 to 19.90 
Jackson Co, silveries, 8 per cent. 22.40 to 22.90 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 19.00 to 19.50 


Alabama OS I te sans 18.85 to 19.35 


Billets.—The billet situation is ab- 
solutely unchanged and at presen 
there is no prospect of immediate re- 
lief from the shortage which has ex- 
isted for many weeks. Consumers in 
this district would be willing to pay 
almost any price for steel, if it were 
available. Manufacturers of billets in 
this territory are sold ahead and it is 
only occasionally that outside markets 
can’ spare steel to relieve the tension 
in the Chicago district. Prices, as 
heretofore, are merely nominal and 
depend upon the necessities of» the 
buyer. 

Merchant Bars.—The bar market ‘ts 
strong, notwithstanditig the fact that 
the new year demand has not yet 
reached a very heavy rate, but prices 
are firmly held at previous quotations, 
and local mills have considerable 


business on their books. The Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton road has 
bought 1,500 freight cars, the order 
being distributed equally between the 
Cambria Steel Co., the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., and the Ralston Car Wor! 
at Columbus, O. The same line has 
purchased 1,000 steel underframe cars 
from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 


a 


We quote Chicago delivery, as fcl 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.60c to 1.65c; hard steel 
‘bars, re-rolled, 1.60c to 1.65c; soft 
steel bars and bands and small shapes, 
1.68c to 1.7& base; hoops, 1.78 to 
1.88c; planished or smooth finished 
tire steel, 1.88c to 1.93c; iron finish, 
up to 143 x %% inch, 1.83c base, tire 
card; iron finish, 14% x ¥% inch and 
larger, 1.68c, base, bar card; channel 
for solid rubber tires, % to 1 inch, 
2.18c, flat, and ‘11g inches and larger, 
2.08c, flat; smooth finished machinery 
steel, 1 inch and larger, 2.43c; flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.73c; toe calk steel, 
2.23c; spring steel, 2.28c; crucible 
spring steel, 2.78c; tool steel, 7c to 
9c, with higher prices for special 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 
55 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 50 per cent ‘off for less than 
carload lots, carload freight allowed 
to points in base territory. 


On iron and steel bars from loca! 
stocks, we quote, as follows: Bar 
iron, 2c to 2.10c, base; soft steel bars, 
1.90c to 2c per 100 pounds base; soft 
steel hoops, 2.40c¢ to 2.50c, full extras. 

Structural Material.—Contracts for 
between 4,000 and 5,000 tons for the 
western market were closed last week 
This market continues to be one in 
which there is the highest pressure, 
and in spite of the fact that fabricat- 
ing shops and. structural mills ar 
very badly behind in their orders, nev 
business continues to be taken, the 
delivery in each new contract nat- 
urally being further deferred than tx 
on previous contracts. The tota 
amount of structural material con- 
tracted’ for all over ‘the country last 
week was 18,000 tons, of which the 
leading interest took about 8,000 tons. 
There are prospects in sight for a 
large tonnage and°also an equally 
large tonnage of actual business, 
which awaits the final closing of the 
deals. The Plew building, in this 
city, has been fet-to the’ Union Feun- 
dry Works andothe amount of ‘steel 
reduced to 320 tons; -Bethlehem 
shapes being specified. The Wiscon- 
sin Bridge Co., of Milwaukee, took a 
contract for a draw-span. for the 
Great Northern’ Railway requiring 360 
tons of material. The Metallurgical 


ee 
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School building, at the School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo., went to the M. 
J. Patterson Construction Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., 225 tons. The material 
for the Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
2,600 tons, will be fabricated in the 
Memphis shops of the Virginia. Bridge 
& Iron Co, The car shops of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., at St. 
Charles, Mo., 800 tons, went to the 
Kenwood Bridge Co.. 

We quote mill prices for structural 
shapes, Chicago delivery, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.78c to 1.88c. For extras see 
Pittsburg report. 

Local store prices are as follows: 
All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2 to $2.10 per 100 
pounds; angles over 6 inches, $2.10 


to $2.20 per 100 pounds base; beams, , 


3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $2 per 100 
pounds base; channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $2 per 100 pounds base. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The lead- 
ing interest made sales during the 
past week of 40,000 tons of standard 
rails, 11,500 tons of which were open- 
hearth. The WHarriman lines took 
3,500, the M., K. & T. took 14,000 and 
2,000 tons were part of a deal which 
has been open for some time, an 
eastern road being the buyer. 

See Pittsburg report for prices on 
standard sections. 

On light rails, Chicago delivery, we 
quote as follows: Light rails, 40 and 
45-pound, $26.30, and 35-pound, $26.75, 

Plates.—There has been very little 
if any diminution in the stream of 
business which has been coming in to 
the mills, and order books are very 
well filled up. The outlook for a 
continuance of the good conditions 
which have existed so long, are very 
bright. : 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
Tank plates, ™% inch thick, 6% 
For ex- 


lows: 
to 100 inches, 1.78c to 1.88c. 
tras see Pittsburg report. 
Store quotations are without change 
as follows: Tank steel, 4% inch and 
heavier up to 72 inches wide, 2c to 
2.10c; from 72 inches to 96 inches 
wide, 2.10c to 2.20c; 3/16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.20c; 72 inches, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; No. 8 
up to 60 inches wide, 2.15c to 2.25c. 
Flange and head quality, 25c extra. 
Sheets.—A very promising future is 
in sight for this market, as there is 
sufficient business in. hand. and in 
prospect to assure steady operation 
of the local mill, for weeks. No at- 
tempt has been made to advance 
prices, although they are considered 
low when compared with the ad- 
vanced ruling on other material. 
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For mill prices see Pittsburg re- 
port. Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

We quote store prices at Chicago 
as follows: No. 10, 2.25c to 2.35c; No. 
12, 2.30c to 2.40c; No. 14, 2.35¢ to 
2.45c; No. 16, 2.45¢ to 2.55c; Nos, 18- 
20, 2.80c to 2.90c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85c to 
2.95c; No. 26, 2.90c to 3c; No. 27 
2.95c to 3.05c; No. 28, 3c to 3.10c; 
No. 30, 3.30c; galvanized sheets, Nos. 
10 and 16, 3.20c to 3.30c; Nos. 18 
and 20, 3.35c to 3.45c; Nos. 22 to 24, 
3.50c to 3.60c; No. 26, 3.50c to 3.80c; 
No. 27, 3.90c to 4c; No. 28, 4.10c to 
4.20c; No. 30, 4.50c to 4.60c. 

Wire Products—Demand for wire 


goods is seasonably good, and as 
spring draws nearer, it is expected 


that a very large expansion of trade in 
this line may be expected with con 


fidence. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: Wire nails, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $2.03; retailers’ carload lots, 


$2.08; retailers’ less than carload 
lots, $2.18; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $2.03; retailers’ carload 
lots, $2.08; retailers’ less than carload 
lots, $2.18; with 30c for galvanizing; 
plain wire to jobbers, carload lots, 
$1.83; staples, bright, $2.03. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Consid- 
ering ‘the season, the amount of bus- 
iness being handled in this line in the 
western market is as large as can be 
expected, as January and _ February 
are usually light months. Construc- 
tion work on the new pipe plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., at 
Youngstown, O., is making such good 
progress that it is expected that the 
mill will be in operation in April. 

For mill discounts, see Pittsburg re 
port. 

We quote, out of store, as follows: 
Wrought steel pipe, black %-inch to 
14-inch, 68 per cent; %-inch, 69 per 
cent; ™%-inch, 72 per cent; 34-inch to 
6-inch, 76 per cent; 7-inch to 12-inch, 
68 per cent. Iron pipe about 6 points 
higher. 

Lap-welded steel tubes, 23-inch to 
5-inch, 60 to 62 per cent; charcoal 
iron tubes, 23-inch to 4-inch, 48 to 50 
per cent; seamless steel tubes, 234- 
inch to 4-inch, 46 per cent. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The past week was 
a very quiet one in the cast iron pipe 
market. The city of Chicago will 
open bids on Feb. 2, on 5,700 tons of 
pipe, and this is the only municipal 
letting in sight. 

We quote as follows: 
pipe, $28.50; 6 to 16 inches, $27.50; 
larger sizes, $26.50; gas pipe, $1 a 


4-inch water 


ton higher. 
Old Material—The market for old 


material is still inactive and there is 
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absolutely no movement of scrap eith 
er from the country or from the rail 
road stocks. There is some little de 
mand for cut forge and No. 2 wrought 
and the feeling in No. 1 cast is quite 
firm, owing somewhat to the fact that 
shipments of pig iron have ‘been de- 
layed, making it necessary, in some 
cases, to fall back on the scrap piles 
for supplies. We quote: 
on ae ARen ...< 6) gnak se ant $18.00 to 18.50 
Ce APOE: PRG s' 0.08 rene ceele ers 19.50 to 20.00 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over). 17.75 to 18.25 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 17.00 to 17.50 
light secticn relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 


Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
i 24.50 to 25.00 


THOM «cece civawsicccweccsceseseve 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel .........0+. 16.00 to 16.50 
WOOPEEING §«—GRCED ied s idan nd Line ss 15.00 to 15.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
as 38 ORR TR: * ree. s suis $14.75 to 15.25 
Riis we OR ER FOAMS 6 oss ee ne 13.75 to 14.25 
Arch bars and transoms........ 17.75 to 18.25 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 14.25 to 14.75 
tak 2 ats aad alae WAS 17.50 to 18.00 
SOURS) SID. CS5A 58s. KES So 21.25 to 21.75 
A a ee pee 20.50 to 21.00 
DNTONE RAVOO ©! sos ocace cave 18.00 to 18.50 
POROUS GRECO. ise twheacessh caves 12.25 to 12.75 
a a GR eer heer ey eee 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less... 15.00 to 15.50 
Ng mr ree 5 12.75 to 13.25 
a, a ONE cs sta uave hesene 9.50 to 10.00 
ee ee ee | eee re ee 11.25 to 11.75 
ES a a are 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast and mixed borings......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.50 to 11.00 
MBUCOGU MANERDIE 2o.0cdsccccces 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural malleable ........ 13.25 to 13.75 


Stove plate and light cast scrap. 12.25 to 12.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc. (iron).. 17.25 to 17.75 
Angle bars, steel .......... peut 


CLEVELAND. 
Heavy Sales of Ore—Numerous New 
Building Projects. 


Office of Tue lron Trane Review, 
Browning Building, Jan.. 18. 


Iron Ore.—Sales of non-Bessemer 
ore have continued at a very satis- 
factory rate, and it is now estimated 
that sales of Bessemer and non-Bess- 
semer ores to interests outside of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
amount to between 15,000,000, and 16,- 
QO00,000 tons. 


all the Bessemer ore available and a 


This includes practically 


large percentage of the non-Bessemer 
ores, 

On base ores with the guarantee of 
55 per cent on old range and Mesabi 
Bessemer, and 51% per cent on old 
range and Mesabi non-Bessemer, we 
follows: Old 

Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75; 


non-Bessemer, $4.20, and 


quote as range Bes- 
semer, $5; 
old range 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, $4. 

Pig Jron.—While sales and inquiries 
in the city of Cleveland have not been 
heavy, reports from cities not far dis- 
tant, particularly in western New 
York and northwestern Pennsylvania, 
indicate that a large tonnage is pend- 
ing. Some of the heaviest buyers, in- 


cluding malleable, pipe and pump 
companies, are inquiring for large 


tonnages. In some cases, the inquiry 


is for last half. delivery, and a rather 
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surprising development has been the 
willingness of one or two interests to 
quote the same price for that delivery 
first half. Other 
asking 50 cents per ton more for the 
Some 


this 


as for interests are 


half than for the first half. 


last 


southern iron is being sold in 


territory at $14, Birmingham, for No. 


2. We quote delivered in Cleveland 
as follows: 
Phy RENEE os vaews castes $ 18.40 
a? San SOM seve vaeee eve 17.90 
DES OUUMOTI sss seo sie ce uNuee 18.35 
MED NGS 50 0's ged eee ea ees 17.15 to 17.40 
NN 6 pape cus acca teke hc dbeg 19.90 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery... 20.55 
Coke.—The market is perhaps a 
shade easier for prompt delivery for 
foundry grades, but with this excep- 
tion no change is noticeable. For 
prompt delivery, we quote Connells- 
ville furnace coke at $2.60 tto $2.75, 


and for contract $2.75 to $2.80. Foun- 
dry coke is quoted at $3.10 to $3.25 
for prompt and $3.25 to $3.40 for first 
half. 

Finished Materials.—While specifica- 
tions are of course not as heavy as 


they were during the last few weeks 


of the old year, there is nothing to 
indicate any change from conditions 
of great prosperity. In a few in- 
stances, perhaps, consumers specified 
more heavily than necessary, and a 
small tonnage of resale product has 


this tonnage is 
as to have any 


Pre- 


but 
amount 


been available, 
such 
important effect on 


miums are still being paid for prompt 


not of 
conditions. 
delivery. The congestion in steel bars 
continues, and on rounds and squares 
below 2 inches delivery is extremely 
bars are 

interest 


slow. Contracts for steel 


being made by the leading 
for the first quarter and by other in- 
terests for the first half and the pre- 
vailing price is 1.50c Pittsburg. 

The Nickel Plate Railroad has or- 
dered 1,000 box from Haskell & 
Barker, Michigan City, Ind., and 1,000 
gondolas from the Hicks Car & Loco- 
motive Works, Hammond, Ind. The 
Toledo & Ohio Central has ordered 
1,000 50-ton gondolas from the Rals- 
ton Steel Car Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Inquiries for two lots of plates, one 
for 1,000 tons and one for 1,500 tons 


cars 


for tank makers in the Mahoning 
valley are pending. There is some 
inquiry for forging billets and one 


company is asking $33. 

It is expected that work will be ge- 
gun immediately on the tearing down 
of old buildings on the site for the 
proposed addition to the Rockefeller 
building, and the contract will soon be 
awarded for the structural steel re- 
quired, amounting to about 1,000 tons. 
The Peerless Motor Car Co. is about 
for 600 to 700 


to award a contract 





being 
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material for an ad- 
plant. Other contracts 
figured on are the Swetland 
building on Euclid avenue, 1,20C tons, 
and the theatre on East 
Ninth street, about 200 tons. The 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
let the contract for an addition to its 
plant, dividing the steel between the 
Cambria Steel Co. and T. H. Brooks 
& Co., Cleveland. A contract for 
from 400 to 600 tons of shapes for the 
Works, Erie, Pa., is 
about to be considered. 


Old Materials.—The 


tons of structural 


dition to its 


Priscilla 


Erie Engine 


movement of 


scrap iron in this district continues 
to be so small as to justify no change 
in existing quotations. The increased 
activity in cast scrap continues, and 
the market is probably stronger in 
that branch than it has been for sev- 
eral weeks. We continue tto quote 
f. o. b. Cleveland as’ follows: 

Old: iWOan eade ois ciaesice Sey ces $20.00 to 20.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Se SUED face 06 ok woo wash ad 17.50 to 18.00 
Old steel boiler plate ......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 17.U0 to 17.50 
Sere eT ee Oe ee 19.30 to 20.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 15.00 to 15.50 
Eee WNL) pcan aaws 0 tose. eae 16.25 to 16.75 
Country mixed. steel .........4. 14.00 to 14.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


No. 2+ Bi Re | areas << ked5ss $16.00 to 16.50 
O.. 2: DOSRMIOE ok ics ckaadsen 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 machine cagtjin...scccceee 15.00 to 15.50 
RR TOTO ob 6 sing cnn wcs panes 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings........... 10.50 to 11.00 
CSeNOD: “DAIS | ink cs begeVeepatawane 12.50 to 13.00 
Pa. Me” Us a inn 0.0:is ssakauee 12.00 to 12.50 
SE! WOR © o ci teexs Ose Cadsas 11.50 to 12.00 
eee era eee 6.50 to 7.00 
Wretdent Grae © ooo s ccasccens 10.50 to 11.00 
SiO = TOMO, sees S55 eee leek ean 12.00 to 12.50 
Cee DORE. ica vce caedekvatmas 8.50to 9.00 
NEW YORK. 
Foreign Ore Arrivals Heavy, But 
Little Buying—Large Pig Iron 
Inquiry. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Jan. 18. 


Iron Ore.—Arrivals of foreign ore 
have been extremely heavy during the 
past The New York 
is now discharging six or seven ves- 
sels in good shape, but at Philadel- 
phia the berths are filled and several 
vessels are anchored in the river wait- 
ing their No sales of 
foreign ore are reported, as the situa- 
taken on unusual 
firmed 


week. port at 


turn. further 


tion abroad has 


strength and_ prices have 
sharply. 

Pig Iron.—Through the eastern dis- 
trict inquiry is steadily broadening 
and among those now negotiating for 
iron are several consumers 
which are attempting to buy for for- 
ward delivery. The General Electric 
Co., for instance, has inquiries out for 
8,000 tons, delivered over the last half, 


and one local house reports that it is 


large 


figuring on an aggregate of fully 50,- 
000 tons, including foundry, coke mal- 


leable, pipe iron, charcoal and low 
No large blocks have been 
closed during the week, but a very 
fair tonnage was disposed of in small 
lots and there is every indication that 
this iron is going directly into melt, 
as requests for anticipated shipments 
are still numerous and complaint is 
immediate in case furnaces do not 
keep up with schedules. A stack may 
be put out at Riddlesburg for relining, 
but no other furnace tonnages are re- 
ported or anticipated. The blizzard 
of last Thursday caused little incon- 
venience and no material interruption 
of furnace activities. The American 
Steel & Wire Co. has taken 4,000 tons 
of low phosphorus iron from the New 
York state maker for delivery at the 
rate of 1,000 tons per month from 
March until June. Other than this 
there has been no activity in the low 
phosphorus market, although a good 
inquiry is still before the trade. Coke 
prices are lower, particularly for spot 
and early shipment. We quote, deliv- 
ered at eastern Pennsylvania plants 
over the remainder of the first half, 
as follows: 


phos. 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $19.25 to 19.75 
WG. 2 SONNE: 6 cadens taanes 19.00 to 19.25 
Dee. 2. SE en een hace paswnan 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 18.25 to 18.75 
WARNS 4 osac i vcaccdegiveses «++ 19.50 to 20.00 
Geay FOC osc ce anacevtienwanee -17.50 to 18.00 


Ferro-Alloys.— Only a_ scattering 
trade is noted, with sales of carlots 
on the levels heretofore reported, $44 
to $45,.seaboard, for ferro-manganese 
and $62 to $63, Pittsburg, for ferro- 
silicon. Manganese ores are some- 
what higher and this, coupled with the 
prospect of improvement in the for- 
eign steel trade, has revived predic- 
tions of an advance in the alloy. 

Finished Materials. — Structural let- 


tings of the week have _ included 
several attractive local building 
projects and aggregate a fair ton- 
nage. The American Bridge Co. 
has secured an_ additional 2,500 
tons through an extension of the 
New York Central’s terminal plans 
in this city; Levering & Gar- 
rigues will employ Bethlehem sec- 


tions in the theater and office build- 
ing at Broadway and _ Forty-Third, 
1,100 tons, being built by the C. L. 
Gray Construction Co.; and the Hin- 
kel Iron Co. has taken the Dacorn 
Realty Co. apartment, New York City, 


600 tons. Prices are being taken by 
the Geo. A. Fuller Co. as general 
contractor on about .1,500 tons of 


steel for the Pennsylvania Terminal 
postoffice; the ThompSon-Starrett Co. 
will shortly let the steel contract for 
the Rector building, about 2,000 tons, 
and Post & McCord have secured the 
Heywood & Wakefield loft building, 
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3,500 tons. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has inquiries out for some small 
bridges, involving about 400 tons of 
steel and the New Haven is taking 
prices on a 400-ton bridge at Provi- 
dence. Another railroad project, 
though still rather remote, is the joint 
railroad bridge over the Ohio at 
Louisville, involving about 7,000 tons. 
The American Bridge Co. has just 
entered formal contracts for the St. 
Louis bridge, 14,000 tons, awarded 
about two months ago. The Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. is taking prices on 
some 6,000 or 8,000 of beams needed 
for the Municipal office building, but 
plans to supply the remainder of the 
steel itself and to fabricate the entire 
tonnage involved. 

Open-hearth billets continue scarce 
in the east, though Bessemer material 
is available at $28.00, eastern mill, or 
even lower. provided good tonnages 
are involved. Bar iron is rather inac- 
tive, with prices ranging from 1.60c 
to 1.70c, eastern mill. There is still 
an absence of rail buying and no 
further export inquiries of importance 
have developed. We quote, New 
York delivery, as follows: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.76c to 1.8lc; beams, 3 to 15 


inches, 1.76c to 1.8lc; tees, 3 x %- 


inch and heavier, 1.76c to 1.8lc; plates, 
carload, tank, 1.76c to 1.8lc; marine 
boiler, 2.06c to 2.16c; bar iron, 1.70c 
to 1.80c; soft steel bars, 1.6lc to 1.71c; 
sheets, No. 28, black, 2.46c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A few scattered 
inquiries are developing from the 
New England district, but the market 
is feeling the effects of the quiet usual 
at this time of the year and no trans~ 
actions of size are coming to light. 
Legal proceedings have been insti- 
tuted in New Jersey to prevent the 
laying of pipes to supply Staten Is- 
land with water, and as a result the 
state will probably settle upon a def- 
inite policy in regard to the transpor- 
tation of water beyond its limits. 

Old Material—Embargo conditions 
continue at practically all of the 
larger mills in the east and the move- 
ment of heavy steel is at a standstill 
as a result. Brokers are offering $17; 
delivered, for this material but are 
not securing much scrap. There is 
little accumulated in yards through 
this district, but stocks at consump- 
tion points are large and evidently 
are not being worked up as'rapidly as 
anticipated. Railroad ‘wrought is in 
fair demand, but'cast scrap is weaker. 
About 2,000 tons of miscellaneous ma- 
terial is'‘q@ue shortly from Panama and 
1,200 tons from Yucatan. We quote, 
gross tons, as follows, these being 
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the prices which New York dealers 
are willing to pay: 


Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 16.00 to 16.50 
en OE MOONE. cio is cesocecese 15.00 to 15.50 
Ie BSCR CAF BHIED. 6 50 ccc ticdie ss 23.U0 to 24.00 
Old stecl car axles............. 20.00 to 20.90 
Heavy meiting steel............ 14.49 tu 15.25 
No, 1 railroad wrought......... 17.20 to 18.00 
See PMN  EIED a. oe 00 so bie 4:0 6 15.UU to 16.00 
OUR as 5h o's Ue ov ecediceue 13.5U0 to 14.00 
See UU. oo 5 dS 2 4% wkie.c 0a 9.5U to 1U.0U 
Wrought turnings ............. 11.50 to 12.u0 
ee | re eae 15.00 to 15.50 
Railrcad malleaple ............ 14.0u to 14.50 
PDS (ORME > Stay 1 So sions Homme e's 11.50 to 12.00 
ENGR NM. cb b . oe bo sk exiny.o oe 12.00 to 12.50 
CINCINNATI. 


Buying Shows More Life—Interest in 
the Future. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
kirst National Bank Bldg., Jan. 18. 


Pig Iron.—The general situation is 
apparently unchanged, and the buying, 
while somewhat irregular, is good and 
firm, showing more life than for sev- 
eral months past» Consumers’ appear 
to be fairly well covered for immedi- 
ate requirements and are beginning to 
show a little more interest in the fu- 
ture. Melters of the lower grades 
have bought considerable tonnage 
and while the supply ofthis iron is 
perhaps ample to meet’ all demands, 
there is said to be a small surplus, 
which will rapidly disappear. The 
market has shown considerable life 
throughout Chicago territory, and a 
number of malleable concerns have 
been heavy buyers during the past 
week or two. This is in a measure 
true of northern and central Ohio 
iron, and while the buying has been 
in a much smaller way, the general ac- 
tivity developed has been of a healthy 
character and the aggregate of iron 
sold has been considerable. Reports 
from Indiana territory show the sit- 
uation to be quiet, with inquiries light 
and irregular. The labor situation, 
so far as respects molders, appears 
to be quite'a factor in the general 
situation, and is held to be responsi- 
ble in a number of instances for 
melters failing to take a more lively 
interest in the quotations of today. 
Prices are holding strong at $14, 
sirmingham, for southern, and $17, 
Ironton, for’ northern, with a limited 
number of sales at a slight advance 
over these quotations for last half 
delivery. A large malleable concern 
in western territory bought 3,000 
tons, while numerous’ small sales, 
ranging from 100 to 500 tons, have 
beemd quite-scommon. ‘Fhe general 
opimoen sprevails that the next: week 
or two will continue to show an 
increased buying movement, and that 
while the individual tonnage may 
perhaps be along comparatively quiet 
lines, the aggregate will give an im- 
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petus to the situation in general 
that will be very beneficial. We 
quote, for prompt delivery and for 
delivery over the first quarter of 
1910, based on freight rates of $3.25 
from Birmingham, and _ $1.20 from 


Ironton, as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $17.75 to 18.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern foundry No, 4........ 16 75 to 17.00 
eUEene 200, 2 BONG. oc eset veces 17.75 to 18.25 
a ae 3) 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern gray forge .......... 16.50 to 16.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry....... > 18.70 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 17.70 
Jackson county 6 percent silicon 20.20 
Jackson county 8 per cent silicon 21.20 
Jackson county 10 per cent silicon 22.20 


Coke.—The market for this com- 
modity is slightly more active and 


producers are shipping in a_ very 


satisfactory manner. Prices have 
changed slightly, but are somewhat 
irregular and_ fluctuating. Weather 


conditions have changed for the bet- 
ter and suspense from that source 
has disappeared. Prices in the lead- 
ing coke producing districts are as 
follows: 

Connellsville district: 


Prompt First half 

shipment. 1910. 
Foundry coke ...... $3.00 to 3.25 $3.00 to 3.25 
Furnace coke ....... 2.65 to 2.75 2.75 to 3.00 


Wise county district: 


Foundry coke ...... 2.75 to 3.00 3.00 to 3.25 
Furnace coke ...... 2.10 to 2.25 *Sliding 


[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke ...... 2.75 to 2.90 2.85 to 3.10 
Furnace coke ...... 2.50 to 2.7 2.75 

New River: % 
Foundry coke ...... 2.75 to 3.25 2.90 to 3.25 
Furnace coke ...... 2.35 to 2.50 2.50 to 2.60 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16% per cent of the amount 
over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This is 
the usual basis. Other forms of sliding con- 
tracts are also made. 

Old Material. — Dealers report 
things as very quiet, with no signs 
of any change. Demand appears to 
be at low ebb and a general state of 
dissatisfaction prevails. Dealers’ 
prices here are said to be as follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 
$13.50 to 14.00 


COTS vce s Se esrsesecspoesvecscee . 
No. 1 machirery, net tons...... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 busheling, net tons...... 13.00 to 13.50 


Old iron rails, gross tons...... 18.00 to 18.50 


Old steel rails (re-rolling), gross 


DEY icaivsea ce uae occcacns SEO RESO 


Old short lengths, gross tons... 15.50 to 16.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate. net tons........... 10.59 to 11.00 
Heavy turning’, nets... .ccccess 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Ce NO UF rad ones baveewuied a 15.50 to 16.00 
See NERS ons ciao hee sama cece 12.00 to 12.50 
ST. LOUIS. 


Very Little Selling, but Tone of the 
Market is Good. 
Jan. 17. 
Pig “Iron.—Optimism pervades the 
pig irom ’market and. its ,allied, indus- 
tries in the St. Louis territory, al- 
though it must be admitted’ there 
is very little actual business to justi- 
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Jantiary 


One sale of 
tons of No. 2 
this morning at $14, for delivery over 
the first half. and 
are out for quite a number of small 
lots, totalling probably 2,000 tons of 
No. 2, 


each of 


1,000 
made 


fy such feeling. 


southern was 


quarter; inquiries 


also one inquiry for 
No: ict, 2: -and © 3, 
invoice 


southern 
500 


analysis to 


tons 
accompany and 
shipments to be made over the third 
No. 2 is quoted at $14, 
Birmingham first quarter, 
and generally at $14.50 for first half. 


quarter, 
basis, for 
interest is manifested 
for third 


Considerable 
in what be. done 
ter 
that he could have sold a considerable 


can 
shipment, 


quar- 


one agent insisting 


tonnage for that delivery, but was not 


permitted to do so. Ohio iron is firm 


at $17, Ironton, for first half delivery. 


It is believed that the conditions 
that prevailed last week will show 
an improvement this week and _ that 


as the month passes away and stock- 


taking ceases business will open in 
earnest. Steel and malleable plants 
throughout the St. Louis territory 


are running to their full capacity. 
Our de- 


sirmingham 


southern iron, 
livered, to the 


freight of $3.75 has been added, fol- 


prices for 


which 


low: 

ee ET aera eee ee $ 18.25 

REE, et OE oes bo B64 cca wh J 17.75 

ee eS ears. sae 17 25 

Pe SD oes veces sesbe's 16.75 
Coke.—The demand for coke is by 


no means brisk, but agents are quite 
confident a decided improvement will 
manifest itself before the month closes. 
The minimum Connellsville 
72-hour foundry coke is $3 to $3.50 
for first half shipment, and $3.25 for 
Connellsville 48- 


price on 


prompt delivery. 


hour furnace grades are offered at 
$2.50 to $3 for prompt delivery. The 
price on Virginia foundry is $3 to 


$3.25 for prompt, and $3.25 to $3.50 


for future shipment. These prices are 


f. o. b. ovens, in all instances, with 
a freight rate of $2.80 to East St. 


Louis and St. Louis, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields, when shipment is 
destined beyond St. Louis. 


By-product is firm at $5.80, St. 
Louis. 

Old Material—The mills are well 
supplied with scrap iron, and there 


is practically no demand, but prices 
follows: 


are unchanged, as 
Cd CRP WHERE: ook bac icc te ewues $17.00 to 17.50 
Pye, OO: PONE oka hag es scm dbee he 19.00 to 20.00 


Rerolling rails (4 fti.and over). 16.75 to 17.25 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 16.50 to 17.00 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 

i 24.50;to 25.00 


PLOT «Ed pia haere sc occ cc peo gp wiowe 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting ‘steel .i..0....5- 15:50 to 16.00 
Shoveling . steel. ....ccccdscccees 14.00 to 14.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
ro; 1 OR. Rs rout, 2.0.6 cacces $14.50 to 15.00 
No, 2 BR Ri wrought <ccsecceds 13.50 to 14.00 
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Arch bars and transoms......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 15.00 to 15.50 
POM =o u's eae b x\a cole'e ba 6 ees ou 17.00 to 17.50 
BOOM UEME POU ki sss ceneens KteN 20.00 to 21.00 
SOC. CBE SRIES oc cece sccocae, MOORE MED 
LOCOMOTIVE; “LITER © 6:06. 0c.sinekdieie-oieS 18.00 to 18.50 

Yo. 1 country wrought ........ 12.25 to 12.75 
i a ae ee ee ee 11.75 to 12.00 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less.... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 busheling 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ge Re 9.75 to 10.25 
WU, 4 MEE; CBee Sees ccdecenes 11.50 to 12.00 
BONGt  DOTCHINER oss cc Swe cece ses 13.00 to 14.00 
Cast and mixed borings......... 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings..... -.ee- 10.75 to 11.25 
ee Ue ra 13.25 to 13.75 
Agricultural malleable .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 11.50 to 12.50 
Angle bars, splices, etc. (iron).. 17.25 to 17.75 
po ge. et ee ee ee 15.50 to 16.00 

BUFFALO. 


Heavy Inquiry, but Little Actual Buy- 
ing—Interest in Last Half. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
932 Ellicott Square, Jan. 18. 


Pig Iron.—There is a lull in actual 
buying of pig, believed to be merely 


temporary. The reason assigned is 
the fact.‘that some of the principal 
consumers in this territory are em- 
ploying only 75 per cent of their 
working force. There is good reason 
now to believe that in two months 
this phase will be removed. This is 


based on the,indications of price and 
manufacturing plants in 
this vicinity. About 60,000 tons are 
under inquiry here now, and much of 


activity at 


the interest is in second quarter and 
last half. The interest in last half is 
developing rapidly. Shipments are 
moving out unusually rapidly for this 


period of the year. We quote f. o. b. 


Buffalo, for first half deliveries as 
follows: 
BUG, Sout OEE | 5 os as as Warnes $17.75 to 18.00 
eo. 2 ROMO 05556 Uaeeses 17.25 to 17.50 
PGs Oo ME a kes a0t.o se calles ian 17.00 to 17.25 
ING; St MOEN So Des asa ocd cee 17.00 to 17.25 
CO SEO 6.k bis see unis oe mes mares 16.75 to 17.00 
IEE 9 6 own dium vin aa od 17.25 to 18.25 
_., SREASCOE ERT ee eee ee 18.25 to 18.75 
CUOICORE bs Hdida es netnncksa cds kn eee Bee 
Finished Products. — Specifications 
come out slowly on new _ business. 
There is little activity, but inaica- 


tions point to good business and it 
is generally that the early 
spring will bring out a lot of orders. 
In Buffalo number of 
tonnage under cover 
come out 
The mo- 


thought 
there are a 
prospects 
and” 1t 48 they 
through specifications soon. 


good 
said may 
tor company at Syracuse, which has 
on a large structural 
has decided as to its 
needs. In _ the city there are 
two projects involving about 400 tons, 
being the Dunn-Salmon Co., and 


been figuring 


tonnage, not 


same 


one 
the other the McCarthyestate,) both 
office buildings. Deliveries:'qn' bars 
are reported three ‘to four months 
behind, but on heavier sizes better 
delivery may be had. Structural sec- 
tions are from six to eight weeks 
behind, and _ plates three months. 
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Buffalo is quoting $1.50, 


generally 


Pittsburg, on bars. This price is 
firm. Shapes and plates run _ 1.60c, 
Pittsburg base. It is said that on 


big tonnages the price is shaded, es- 


pecially in the matter of plates, in 
which case 1.55¢ has been accepted 
on large orders. 

Old Material—This market drags 


along without notable change in either 
direction. It is dull and indifferen. 
Dealers who are heavily stocked are 


patient and hopeful, but the call is 
scattering and light. Prices quoted 
are only nominal. It is understood 
that in some cases they may be 
shaded, depending on the grade of 
material and tonnage desired. We 
quote gross tons, f. o. b. Buffalo, as 


follows: 


Heavy melting stecl .......... $16.25 to 16.75 


stecl 


No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 railroad and machine cast 

OCTED 46.0550 Wkdscdcncaanhante 16.59 to 17.00 
Olid stedch antes, .< co. ivedaic ivets 21.00 to 21.50 
Tron ‘Gules. 0.66 isX) nas nkgeenen 26.00 to 26.50 
Cae: WHOG ovens kena eine sencas 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings ....... 11.75 to 12.25 
Cast irom © DOr. osc ccna. ves 9.25 to 9.75 
Low phosphorus steel scrap..... 21.00 to 22.00 
Old. trem 2A. ceksvcecnnuenss 20.00 to 21.00 
Tate Gren sci s .sied bv abeeennns 14.00 to 14.59 
Sheet’: ireabi::b06sds ctadectessdson 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove” RAGS bse cdawee sess Cees 13.75 to 14.25 
Pipe. and. Ruse: canedecsveeednas 14.00 to 14.50 
Grate: DOTS -0vo0cac cw ede 664% 13.00 to 13.50 
Boiler . plate.» ois<acstpocsededs 14.50 to 15.00 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Pig Iron Sales Make Good Aggregate 
in Spite of Dullness in Foun- 
dry Grades. 

Pig Iron.—The most interesting de- 
velopment of the week was the sale of 
a round tonnage of third quarter basic 
at $18.75, delivered. A plate works in 
district came into the market and 
closed for 15,000 at this figure. 
Through a local selling interest, the or- 
der being divided between two Schuyl- 
kill valley producers. Some additional 
tonnage was secured from another mak- 
er on similar terms, and it is under- 
stood that in all ahout 20,000 tons was 
taken on, this being all that will be 
purghased by this interest for the pres- 
For delivery ahead of the third 
scarce and fur- 
naces refuse to concessions. 
The New York producer of low phos- 
phorus iron made a number of 
good sales, including one of 4,000 tons 
to a Corporation interest, for western 
basis of $23, eastern 
delivery, chiefly for the 
first quarters. In all, this business 
amounts té»,about :9,000..tons, and an 
800-ton sale by a Pennsylvania. maker 
brings the total of low phosphorus, 
transactions recently closed in. this dis- 
to about 10,000 tons. Pipe 
purchased considerable 


this 
tons 


ent. 


quarter, basic iron is 


consider 


has 


shipment, on a 
Pennsylvania 


trict up 


foundries have 
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iron during the week and are in the 
market for substantial lots. 
There has been a decided 


further 
scarcity of 


foundry business, but even without ac- 


tivity in that line, total sales of the 
week in this district have aggregated 
between 30,000 and 35,000 tons. The 


heavy snowfall caused no material in- 


terruption of operations. Prices con- 
tinue firm, with the exception that some 
little foundry 
grades. The Eastern Pig Iron Associa- 


Wednesday. 


shading is current in 
tion meets in this city 
We quote, delivery at eastern Pennsyl- 
vania plants over the first half, as  fol- 


lows: 

ee EEREOF: | 6 ose kbc ae 8b 0% $19.25 to 19.75 
Tn OS ee eae ee 18.75 to 19.25 
ee EC ONS Fah nko er wesbesess 18.25 to 18.75 
Standard gray forge ........ 17.75 to 18.25 
NE te ba a a &, cella: iie «es 02h face wi 18.75 
EP MORO NOTUS pe nsccceszecve 22.75 to 23.25 
No, 2. Birmingham.............. 18.50 to 19.0) 
Ee ere 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 plain Virginia........... 19.00 to 19.50 


Finished Materials—The effect of 
the holiday slowing up in new business 
is evident in certain quarters, as better 
deliveries are procurable from both 
plate and structural mills in this dis- 
trict and on attractive business the 
1.55c, Pittsburg, price is stil being done. 
There is some complaint over the con- 
tinued absence of buying by the rail- 
roads, which so far this year have done 
less than in the closing months of 1909. 
Structural materials are quiet, the only 
letting of importance reported being 
about 500 tons for the McCall school 
in this city, to be furnished by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. Figures are be- 
the steel for a manual 
Newark, and 


ing taken on 
training high school at 


there is renewed activity in the Mauran 


apartment project locally, involving 
akout 1,500 tons. We quote, Philadel- 
phia delivery, as follows: Structural 


shapes, 1.70c to 1.80c; plates, 1.70c to 
1.80c; steel bars, 1.60c to 1.70c; bar 
iron, 1.70c to 1.80c; open-hearth billets, 
$30.60, 

Old Materials—tThere is apparently 
a little better tone’ to the heavy steel 
market, though show little 
improvement so far as embargoes are 
covering 


conditions 
concerned. Dealers who are 
short sales are securing no material at 
$17, delivercd, but are picking up some 
good blocks at $17.50. Rerolling rails 
are weaker, though mills are operating 
being due chiefly 
We quote, 
gross tons prices which will be paid for 


steadily, the decline 


to unusually heavy offerings. 


delivered material at eastern Pennsyl- 
vania plants, as follows: 

Old steel rails (rerolling)...... $18.00 to 18.50 
NO) 2" “SURE TRIED TS Oe ctee kc 17.25 to 17.75 
| Sn eer 17.00 to 17.50 
Peek SONNE RIOD 6. kos ow oreo os 29.00 to 30.00 
Old steel car axles ............ 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.50 to 19.00 
WTUOUEEE EN  Sccais asa vceseees 17.00 to 17.50 
Se SPT er ar, PEE ee 12.75 to 13.25 
Wrought turnings ............. 14.75 to 15.25 
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meeey het: Scrap: 6.66. Sees 17.25 to 18.00 

Railtoad malleable ............ 16.75 to 17.25 

i «5s >We bibs eS ai8ie's 6 bas 13.00 to 14.00 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Pig Iron Makers Slow to Quote on 
First Half Business. 
Jan. 18. 
Satisfactory sales of pig iron were 


made during the week just closed, 
and a canvass of the situation shows 
a much better spirit prevailing in iron 
circles. Several sales were made on 
a basis of $14 per ton at the fur- 
nace for first quarter and prompt ship- 
ment, but for first half business all 
interests are slow in quoting, rather 
being $14.50. While 


this base price did not prevail during 
I g 


inclined toward 


the first part of the week, yet it was 


very pronounced during the latter 


part and at the close, inquiries being 


very brisk. Every tendency is to- 
ward a firmer price. One of the 
larger producing interests here re- 
ports the sale of about 4,000 tons 


during the week; another about 2,000 


tons, together with = scaitering lots 
from 25 to 100-ton lots. 


forge was sold, but at $12.75, which 


Some gray 


25 cents per ton over No. 2 foun- 


is 
dry base price. Low grade iron con- 
tinues scarce, and any tonnage thrown 
on the market does not remain long 


unsold. There are at present four 
furnaces in the district out of com- 
mission, and no _ definite date has 
been set for their blowing in again. 
It is thought that they will be idle 
t to 


yards, are 


for several months ye come. 
Stocks, on most of the 

moving at a rapid rate; and the war- 
rant iron is going out in considerable 
quantities. The southern’ charcoal 
iron market is firm at $22.50 to $23 
per ton at the furnace. 

Cast Iron 
of cast iron 
this being about all that can be said 
naturally a 


movement 


Pipe.—The 


pipe is in lots, 


small 


of the situation. It is 
dull season of the year, but the man- 
good pros- 


here report 


sight for the 


ufacturers 
pective business in 
near future. The advance in _ price 
on heavy pipe will be governed largely 
status of tthe pig iron 
stability of one 


other, to a 


by future 
market, and_ the 
stability of the 
Manufacturers are sat- 
with the 
what can be 


means 
great extent. 


isfied, apparently, business 


on their bocks and 
reasonably counted on not far in the 
future, Following prices are quoted 
as firm, per net ton f. o. b. 
Four-inch, $25 per ton, average 
12-inch, 


cars 


here: 
of $22 per ton for sizes to 


with $1 a ton extra for gas pipe. 
Old Material.—There has been some 
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better demand for old material than 
has prevailed for some time past. 
Dealers are stocking all that they 


can buy, and are shipping to cus- 
tomers right along on basis that has 
several weeks, No 
looked for until 


prevailed the past 


advance in price is 


there is a better buying movement 


in the pig iron market. Dealers are 


quoting following prices, per gross 


ton, f. o. b. cars here: 


Come) ONG “OMAEE i cide ie caeesides $20.00 to 20.30 
SOE ACES SORAD ah wi a didin OS oje.e 49 15.75 to 16.25 
eee tees OREUE 64s pede vee cess 17.75 to 18.25 
Nos dR. RR. wrougates se6'F.0% 14.00 to 14.50 
SE oe Re ET a 12.00 to 12.50 
cpee tenn, FONG ees 6d ‘Serer 12.50 to 13.00 
Dealers’ mixed wrought........ 11.00to 11.50 
Pee. <2 - GROMEMETY. 6556 5.6 v:orn'p'cia as os 12.50 to 13.00) 
eae © 2 OE os oo awew ts cae oats 13.00 to 13.50 
Old standard car wheels........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Light castings, stove plate....... 9.75 to 10.25 
oO eS rere rare ere 6 00 to 6.25 
SEATTLE 


Improvement Noted in Pig Iron Mar- 
ket—-Demand for Sheets and Bars. 
Office of THe Iron Trave REVIEW, 

302 Pioneer Bldg., Jan. 14. 

The iron trade of the north Pacific 

coast is quietly improving. One of the 

encouraging features is a better tone in 

the foundry trade, which has been quiet 

to a degree bordering on extreme dull- 

ness for the past two months. A nuim- 

building castings 


ber of large jobs for 


are being figured on; prices for this 
class of work are practically unchanged. 
As the jobbing foundries fill up with 
work, higher prices are expected to pre- 
vail. Heavy specifying in bars, sheets 
The effects of 


from the 


and tin plate continues. 
the freight tie up resulting 
switchmen’s strike are gradually wear- 
ing away. Optimism regarding business 
during the coming year is expressed on 
all sides. 

Pig Iron—A slight improvement is 
noted in the pig iron market and some 
contracting is being done for English 
iron to be delivered during the late 
summer. The undoubted strength now 
manifested in the British pig iron mar- 
ket is having a stiffening effect on local 
Sales of American iron are 
scattering. We quote 


prices. 
very few and 
gross tons as follows, foreign iron ex 
Sound or Columbia river, 
o. b. Pacific coast terminals: 


ship Puget 


domestic, f. 


No. 1, English Jarrow, spot....$24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1, Chinese. Han Yang, snot. 23.00 to 23.50 


Glengarnock, Scotch, to arrive 
FURR TAY o.e6cscecscice secicses 6:00 CO 20M 
No. 1 English, Jarrow, to arrive 


eee ey eee ye eee re 24.00 
Southern No. 2, domestic...... 24.50 to 25.00 


Merchant Iron.—Orders for iron and 
steel bars continue heavy. Prices have 
not changed, but are being better main- 
tained than in the past. Local car man- 
ufacturers are busy and orders from the 
lumber interests are more frequent. 
Stocks are still low, but the condition 
in this respect has improved materially 
in the past ten days. All Pacific coast 
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rolling mills are operating. We quote 

base prices per 100 pounds, f. 0. b. Seat- 

$2.30; soft 

steel bars, $2.50; machinery steel, $2.85; 

$3.75; 

zees and tees, under 3 inches, $2.80. 
Sheets.— Heavy both 

black and galvanized sheets continues to 


tle: Common iron. bars, 


Norway iron, angles, channels, 


specifying in 


characterize the market. Local stocks 
are low and railway shipments are be- 
ing somewhat delayed by severe weather. 
We continue to quote, f, 0. b. Seattle: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 12, 3.30c; 
No. 13, 3.35c; No. 16, 3.45c; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.70c; No. 28, 4.05c. Galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 12 to 14, 4c; No. 16, 4.10c; 
Nos. 18 to 20, 440c; Nos. 22 to 24, 
4.55c; No. 26, 4.75c; No. 28, 5.25c; No. 
30, 5.85c. 

Old Material—During the past six 
months there has been a continual in 
crease in the amount of steel scrap used 
by the local foundries. It is estimated 
that the amount of steel scrap bought 
for foundry purposes in the North Pac- 
ific coast district has increased over 40 
per cent in the period mentioned. The 
foundries, however, continue to obtain 
steel at satisfactory prices and there is 
no difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
tonnage. Scrap suitable for rerolling, 
however, is not available in large quan- 
tities. Rolling mills are paying higher 
prices for choice offerings. We quote 
in net tons, f. o. b. Seattle as follows: 


Foundry scrap, No. 1 grade....$18.00 to 19.50 
Foundry scrap, No. 2 grade.... 16.00 to 16.50 
ee Be ES ae ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Rancoed : wrowent vii isi eels os 10.00 to 11.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap ...... 5.00 to 9.00 


BRITISH IRON MARKHETS. 
Pig Iron Advances in Price—More 
Demand for Finished Material. 

Office of THe Iron Trane Review, 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, -Eng., Jan. 8. 

The first week of the new year has 
shown increasing strength in the pig 
iron market, the best evidence of which 
is an advance of 6d per ton in Cleve- 
since Wednesday last. 
The present figure of 51s 5d, $12.58, 
for cash, is the best 


land warrants 
registered since 
the first week in November. For three 
months the selling figure is 52s 34d, 
$12.79, which fairly reflects ‘the strong 
The railway 
trafic returns show a decided movement 


confidence in the future. 


In the Birming- 
little pig iron 
business was done, mainly because sev- 


in the upper direction. 
ham market Thursday, 
eral smelters decline to quote, having 
their books well filled for the next 
three months, while, on the other hand, 
made 
sented decided advanecs, which for the 


time being consumers decline to look 


such quotations as were repre- 


at. The Cleveland stocks of pig iron are 
still increasing, though less rapidly. A 
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serious wage dispute has already com- 
menced in the Durtam district, and if 
this continues, the pig iron stocks while 
they last will be extremely useful but 
they will suffer considerable depletion. 
The hematite market continues to show 
the greatest strength with mixed num- 
bers for early delivery at 65s, $16.16. 
Materials have increased even more rap- 
idly than the selling price, and a fur- 
inevitable almost im- 
Sheffield 


been buying extensively lately, and the 


ther increase is 
mediately. The district has 


tone in that district shows a marked 
improvement. 
Finished Material.—In the 


finished iron 


Midland 


district while the trade 
shows some little improvement, it still 
fails to maintain any kind of parallel 
with raw material. Prices are slightly 
better, but still 


bar departmert in 


unremunerative. The 
particular is short 
of work, thcugh in this department the 
rather 
Apparently the galvanized 


competition of steel is being 
keenly felt. 
sheet trade is on the eve of a boom 
with demand and-+ prices steadily im- 
proving. The steel trade shows decid- 
ed strength especially in the half-fin- 
ished department. Bessemer sheet bars 
are now quoted at £5 and Siemens £5 
2s €d, but most consumers are covered 
for a considerable period, and there is 
not much new business passing. An 
early advance in the price of sectional 
steel is expected. Scottish makers have 
decided on an immediate advance of 5s, 
and English makers will probably take 
quarterly 


a similar step before the 


meeting next weck. 


METAL MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 
Jan. 18. 
Copper.—Dullness has prevailed in 
the market to a greater degree than 
any time this year. Prices have sag- 
ged and electrolytic can be had at 
l4c delivered 30 days, which is equi- 
New 


Some sales are reported at a 


valent to 137%c net cash f. o. b. 
York. 
shade less. In the Lake market posi- 
tive information is at hand that sales 
March 
14%4c and another sale is known to 
14iKc. 
This, of course, was for high grade 
Lake. In 


slightly easier, but no metal is mov: 


were made _ for delivery at 


have been consummated at 


Europe prices seem to be 


ing. It is difficult to sell copper on 
a declining market for securities. The 
fortnightly statistics 
that the stocks increased 640 tons and 
increased 120 tons. No 
made iby the 


European show 
the afloats 
effort is 
producers to force sales, and at the 


being large 


same time there is no anxiety to buy. 
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Exports are heavy, amounting to 13,- 
500 tons so far this month. 

Pig Tin.—The market continues to 
sag. Sales of tin for arrival this week 
were made at 32.30c. It is a peculiar 
fact that there is practically ne spot 
tin in New York City. The Masaba 
is due today with 300 tons and that 
tin is 32.30c. The Steel 
Corporation has plenty, but it is not 
released. This dearth of spot tin in 
New York is more the result of the 
storm than anything else, for there is 
store for 


selling at 


plenty of it in Brooklyn 
sale at 32.30c, but it is impossible to 
truck it across the city. Four of the 
largest handlers of tin, however, re- 
port that they have nothing to offer 
at the moment. A great deal of the 
tin that arrived this month, amount- 
ing to about 2,500 tons, belongs to 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
The scarcity will be short-lived, for 
there are fully 4,000 tons of tin afloat 
for American ports, and plenty of it 
on direct London steamers. 

Lead.—The 
at the unchanged price of the, Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. of 4.70c. 
Outside interests are unable to close 
any business, as the St. Louis limits 
at 460c to 4.65c, make the New York 
price fully 4.75c. 

Spelter—The market cofitinues very 
quiet. Plenty of spelter is available 
at 6.25c, New York. In St. Louis the 
market is unchanged at the wide 
range of 6.05c to 6.15c. 

Antimony.—The market has quieted 
down slightly. ‘Cookson's for spot 
delivery can be had at 8%c and can 
also be imported. at the same figure. 
Hallett’s for spot delivery is 8.37%c 
and likewise can be imported at the 


market is very strong 


same figure. 
Waterbury Average.—The 


used as 


Water- 


bury average is not much 
as formerly, but there are still many 


sliding scale contracts based on this 


average. The average for each 
month in 1909 is as follows: 
JORUREE ELS i 3g ate ec Coiaees OaWar ee een ee 14¥%c 
RODEGBTY | 3):0ss peubectode + imenameonaets 13%c 
MGSO» 6: 6 ia. bikpamkes 83S teehee 12%c 
<a ear ae wearer eee rere ys ek ee 13c 
WE Scie eocc ode eee seh aes Lenee ie 13%e 
MOE. nae cde Baste ees cae 13%e 
POS. os bas chind 0is 20 X 0.5 0.8 baahieeen Gia 13%ec 
PAE. wkd 4 Ko cle khke.ae s bisabeok mallee 13%e 
BOOURIEDOS. . SN ois. cee ccedeavs enw rees 13%c 
Oebteer.- ois... eee cheese Goa 13%c 
ROMOTUDET 24.054 9:0 ++ ose pees Meee 13%c 
EPOCOTNIICE Fb: onsen s 06, eked Wemka a cae 13%c 
ST. LOUIS. 
Jan. 17. 


Lead and Zinc.—Choice zine blende 
brought a top’ prite of $52 a ton 
in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict last week, with 60 per cent grades 
ranging down to $49 and $47 a ton. 
Shipments were heavier than for the 
week before, with an average price 





Fo ee 
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of $46.63 as compared with $47.50 the 
preceding week. 


Choice calamine sold as high as 
$41 a ton, while the basis for 40 
per cent grades was $25 to $27. The 
average price paid for calamine was 


$28.30, as against $28 for the previous 
week, 

Lead brought a top price of $58 a 
ton for 80 per cent qualities, with an 
of $57.67 compared 


week be fore. 


average price 


ts - 


with $57.50 for the 


St. Louis spelter was weaker, being 


quoted at $6.05, as compared with 
$6.10 for the preceding week. Pig 
lead sold for $4.621%4, a decline from 


$4.70 the previous week. 

Shipments of ore were not as heavy 
as they would have been had not bad 
with the hauling to 


roads interfered 


the railroads. 


CHICAGO. 

Jan. 18. 
New Metals.—The continued heavy 
weather has acted in a very unfavor- 
able way upon the metal market, and 
there is a decided lack of activity in 
the inquiry reported this week. Prices 
cn copper, spelter and tin have sagged 
a little. 

We quote as follows: Lake copper, 
carload lots, 14%c, 1334c, 
smaller lots, 4c to 34c higher. | Spel- 
ter, 6.15c¢ to 6.20c; lead, desilverized, 
4.70c to 4.75c, in 50-ton lots; 
ing, 25c per 100 pounds higher; sheet 
zinc, $8 list f. o. b. La Salle in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 33%c 
to 3334c; 
other grades, 934c to 10%c. 


casting, 


corrod- 


Cookson’s antimony, 10%c; 


Old Metals.—Difficulty in getting 
stock moved from the country and 
switched onto dealers’ tracks, when it 


the switching zone, 
factors 
market 
There is a very fair local 
the for the 
good material is 


arrives within 


been which have handi- 


this 


some time. 


have 
capped considerably, for 
prospects 
future but the 
temporarily tied up by the congestion 


demand, and 


are 


in railroad yards. 
We quote dealers’ selling prices, as 
13%4c; heavy 
copper, 11%c; 
heavy yellow 


Copper wire, 
13%c; light 

heavy red brass, 13c; 
brass, 10%c; light brass, 7%c; No. 1 
red brass borings, 10%c; No.1 yellow 
brass borings, 8c; clippings, 
91Zc; tea lead, 3.85c; lead. scrap,-4%c; 
zine, 434c; tin pipe, 3ic; tim foil, 29c; 


follows: 


copper, 


brass 


pewter, 24c; .electrotype plates, free 
from wood, 4%c; electrotype dross, 
3%c; stereotype plates, 5c; stereotype 


dross, 3%c; prime slab zinc dross, $78 


per ton. 
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CORPORATION TAX LAW AT- 
TACKED BY MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

In invitation issued 
by the 


ciation, 


response to an 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
representatives of manufactur- 
and from 
nearly 150 Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Jan. 14, to protest against the en- 
the Con- 


gress, popularly known as the corpor- 


bodies 


the 


commercial 


ing 


cities, met in 


forcement of recent act of 
ation tax law, which requires corpora- 


tions to submit to a separate tax on 
their net incomes and to expose their 
accounts to public inspection. 

About delegates 


from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


250 were present 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Mil- 
St. Louis, Des Moines, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and a hundred 
The the 


conference un- 


waukee, 


other cities, sentiment of 


members of the was 
animously in favor of suspending the 
publicity feature of the law, at once, 


and the repeal of the law in its en- 


tirety, as soon as possible. Very 
strong resolutions were adopted. The 
chairman was authorized to appoint a 
committee of eleven to devise ways 
and means with full power to carry 
out the spirit of the resolutions and 


test the constitutionality of the law if 
deemed advisable. 
BILLET BUYING—SALES OF 
SOUTHERN PIG IRON. 
Pittsburg, Jan. 19 (By wire.) 
Bessemer bil- 





Further purchases of 


lets by steel companies in the Pitts- 
burg territory are noted, some of 
these contracts reaching round ton- 
nages. 


Selling of from 2,000 to 3,000 tons 
of southern iron in northern Ohio ter- 
ritory for second quarter on a basis 
of $14, Birmingham, is reported. 

CHARLES KIRCHHOFF HON- 

ORED. 

Charles Kirchhoff, who recently re- 
tired from the editorship of the Iron 
Age, after a connection of 30 years, 
was the guest of honor, Jan. 16, at a 
luncheon at the Engineers’ Club, New 
York City, at which about 100 repre- 
sentative iron and steel men and mem- 
engineering profession 
were present. He was the recipient of 
a handsome bronze figure emblematic 
the industry he was 
long affiliated) the ‘presentation being 
made by George W. Cope, for a num- 
associate. 


bers of the 


of with which 


ber of years his. editorial 


Crane Co., Chicago, has purchased a 
parcel of 100 feet at the 


northeast corner of Fourteenth street. 


land 25 x 
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IMPROVEMENT 


SHOWN IN CALIFORNIA LABOR 
CONDITIONS. 
Meeting of Metal Trades Association— 
President Robinson Discusses 
the Work — Election 
of Officers. 
Metal Trades 
meeting 


Associa- 
Jan. 12 


Pres- 


The California 
tion held its annual 
and elected the following officers: 
ident, J. M. Robinson (re-elected) ; first 
second vice 


vice president, S. J. Eva; 


Constant Meese; executive 
committee: Rk. H. Postlethwaite, E. J. 
Fowler, George J. Henry Jr., William 
F. Murray, John T. Scott, George H. 
Randolph, John A. McGregor and Otto 
submitted by 


president, 


Schrader. Reports were 
President Robinson and Secretary Davis. 
President Robinson in his address said 
made no 
tacular that it 


purposely avoided active participation in 


spec- 
had 


that the association had 


achievements and 


public movements which would distract it 
from the main purpose of the association. 
Speaking of the things 
complished by the association, he said: 

The Executive Committee has _ had 
fewer disputes to settle than heretofore, 
which is an indication of the better un- 
derstanding existing between the parties 
to the agreement. 

As a conspicuous example of the im- 
proved conditions brought about by our 
policy of conciliation, and as an_inci- 
dent to our agreement, we may cite the 
bonus hour compromise. 

Our attitude toward the labor unions 
seems not to please some of our friends 
in the East (and nearer home), and our 
association has been the subject of un- 
favorable comment in some of the trade 
papers. 

Recently, however, justice has been 
done us by THe Iron Trape Review, of 
Cleveland, who sent a_ special corres: 
pondent to San Francisco to study con- 
ditions here and prepare an article which 
should correctly define the situation, and 
state the circumstances under which the 
agreement of 1907 was made between 
the California Metal Trades Association 
and the Iron Trades Council. 

The real constructive work of the 
Association has been in the hands of the 
various crafts, and the reports of their 
chairman should cover the work ac- 
complished. 


Work of the 


At my request, 
has "given me some items of interest 
concerning the work of the Iron and 
Steel Founders’ branch, which will serve 
to illustrate what may be accomplished 
by co-operation: 

The year 1909 started with a very 
slow market, .and commercial conditions 
not at all satisfactory, particularly in 
view of the fact that competition was 
so keen and that (prices were badly de- 
moralized. The beginning of the year 
showed some general improvement, so 
far as mutual confidence between mem- 
bers -is concerned, and later in the year 


some of ac- 


Founders. 


ex-President Fowler 
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this confidence increased so that now we 
can fairly say that we are beginning to 
discuss matters affecting our trade with 
greater freedom than ever before. The 
matters requiring discussion are not nec- 
essarily questions of price, as general 
shop .and trade conditions are fully as 
important to the welfare of the mem- 
bers. After considerable discussion coy- 
ering the needs of the trade in general 
the San Francisco Castings Co. was or- 
ganized outside of the craft. This com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of 
taking care of the expected municipal 
work, which is of such magnitude that 
it would be impossible for any one shop 
to take the entire contract. It was 
therefore thought wise to organize and 
incorporate a company, so that the work 
could be suitably divided among the 
various shops, to the benefit of both the 
shop and the city. 


Shop Rules Changed. 


Various questions in connection with 
this,trade have been discussed. Previous 
to this work, many of the members were 
hampered by various shop rules, which 
seemed..to be misunderstood by both 
sides, and in a good many cases worked 
to the detriment of the business. It 
seemed advisable that some regulation 
should be made by which shop rules 
should be standardized, and with this 
idea in view, a series of conferences 
were arranged with the members of the 
Molders unions, which resulted in es- 
tablishing our present shop rules, by 
which the members enjoy a greater free- 
dom than heretofore. One of the dis- 
agreeable union’ rules in force in all 
shops in this district for several years, 
has been the so-called blast time regula- 
tion, whereby a blast time was set for 
every shop, and men were expected to 
quit work at this time, whether they 
had finished their day’s work or _ not. 
In a great many cases, this was a hard- 
ship to the employer, and as a result 
of the above-mentioned conferences this 
rule has been abolished, and the em- 
ployer is at liberty to work his men for 
the full number of hours employed if 
he so desires. 

The Wednesday Lunch. 

One of the activities of the craft has 
taken place in an arrangement, by which 
the members of the craft take lunch 
together every Wednesday in an entirely 
informal manner. This naturally pro- 
motes a feeling of good fellowship be- 
tween competitors, enabling them to dis- 
cuss their troubles and indirectly helps 
to keep other members posted on the 
experiences and difficulties of those af- 
fected. It is believed that this method 
of meeting together will be productive 
of good results to the trade in general. 

Covering subject of prices there has 
been no attempt whatever in any reg- 
ulation of prices, the theory being that 
a better understanding among all menr- 
bers regarding other conditions will help 
to such an extent that members. will 
naturally protect themselves by making 
prices suitable for the work done. 


Our association cannot be expected 
to furnish:,a remedy;{for, all ‘the ills 
that flesh is heir to. If..a man, is 


slip shod in his methods of conducting 
business, if the way our grandfathers 
trod is good enough for him, he 
must not be surprised if some up-to- 
date competitor who is always on the 
lookout for improved methods, out- 
strips him in the race for business. 
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[If times are hard, and there 
more shops than jobs, he should 
hold the association responsible, 
if in the throat-cutting competition 
has been prevalent among us for 


are 
not 
and 
that 
the 


past two years, his arrrxiety to fill 
his shop with work should get the 
better of his discretion, and in the end 
he should find that he would have 


made more money with less work, he 
should not blame the association. 

The history of the past 20 years 
in the metal trades of San Francisco 
has demonstrated the foolishness of 
strikes and lockouts, and the tre- 
mendous loss which they entail both 
to the employer and employe, while 
their ultimate consequence, if often 
repeated, would mean the utter anni- 
hilation of our industry. 

This being the case, it seems to me 
that with the feeling of mutual confi- 
dence now existing between the Cali- 
fornia Metal Trades Association and 
the Iron Trades Council, a contin- 
uance of the present peaceful relations 
should be assured; that with the 
improvement of business conditions, 
the people interested in the metal 
trades of San Francisco ‘and vicinity, 
both employer and employe, should 
be enabled to share the benefits of 
returning prosperity. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Davis, in his report, stat- 


ed that the executive committee dur- 
ing the year had ‘been called upon in 
only a few cases to deal with labor 


troubles, and that the understanding 
between labor and employers had been 
improved. Two new crafts, the mas- 
ter pattern makers and the electrical 
manufacturers had been added to the 
association during the year. The 
structural steel and ornamental iron 
branches of the metal trades had car- 
ried on a strenuous fight for a pref- 
erence for home products and the 
structural steel interests of San Fran- 
cisco had enlisted the same interests 
in Los Angeles, Portland and Seat- 
tle to join them in sending a delega- 
tion to the trans-continental freight 
bureau meeting in* Chicago to work 
for a differential upon plain and fab- 
ricated material from points east of 
the Mississippi to the coast. It was 
the first instance, the secretary said, 
where the coast had ever’ united 
in a matter of that kind. As the result 
work of the association, the 
coast is now using imported 
material almost to _ the 
exclusion of the eastern 


of the 
whole 
structural 
complete, 
product. 

The Master Boiler Makers’ branch 
had adjusted a labor difficulty during 
the year and the resulting peace had 
resulted in co-operation between the 
men and the employers in the home 
industry campaign. 

The Fremont Foundry & Machine 
Co., Frémont; Neb., is completing the 
building’ of'a brick fotendry, 110 x 122 
feet, one story. Two cupolas will be 
installed in the foundry, and the 
building formerly used as’’stch will 
be employed as a stripping and clean- 
ing room. 
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GREAT TONNAGE 


OF IRON ORE WILL BE MOVED 
THIS YEAR. 


Steel Corporation Will Take Twenty- 
Seven Million Tons—Trouble- 
some Insurance 
Question. 

Detroit, Jan. 18. 

The Pittsburg Steamship Co. has 
chartered tonnage to move _ 15,000,000 
tons of ore. As it has carrying ca- 
pacity of 12,000,000 tons in its own 
ships, it will move approximately 27,- 
000,000 tons during 1910. If the total 
ore movement reaches 50,000,000 tons, 
as is likely, independent interests will 
move about 23,000,000 tons, of which 
12,000,000 tons will be in chartered 
ships. Therefore, but 27,000,000 tons 
of ore will be moved by contract ton- 
nage during 1910 and about 23,000,000 
tons by the fleets of the various steel- 
producing companies. The Pittsburg 
Steamship Co. allotted its proportion 
among the vessel owners on Monday 
afternoon on the basis of 70 cents 
from the head of the lakes, 65 cents 
from Marquette and 55 cents from 
Escanaiva, being an advance of 5 cents 


over last year’s rate. 
Ore Unloading Charges. 


Opposition has been manifested in 
certain quarters to the reduction of 5 
cents in the ore unloading charge, 
particularly ‘by those companies whose 
docks are not equipped with the most 
modern machinery. However, it is the 
big boat that fixes the freight rate, 
and it is the most efficient unloading 
equipment that will fix the unloading 
charge—therefore little can be ex- 
pected to come of any opposition. 
The antiquated plant will have to be 
modernized. Theré is no doubt an 
excellent profit at 15 cents per ton 
for the big self-filling buckets, in fact, 
a close margin of operation may be 
expected as time goes on, as these 
machines are annually becoming more 
efficient. The new 15-ton ‘buckets prac- 
tically fill a 50-ton car in three loads, 
making a trip a minute. It was this 
efficiency that permitted the Corey to 
make six round trips running in seven 

Now the best that 
can be done from Conneaut to the 
head of the lakes, weather favorable, 
is 3%4 days, and the best that can be 
dene on the return trip is a trifle over 
three days. This, therefore, left the 
Corey, under the best conditions, but 
a part of one day to both receive her 


days last season. 
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cargo of 10,000 tons and discharge it 
—and she did it six times running. 


The Insurance Situation. 


On 50,000,000 tons of ore the new 
conditions work out at $5,000,000 to 
the advantage of the vessel owners 
and men; if not for the insurance sit 
uation, they would certainly be feeling 
happy now. But the insurance feature 
Hints have already 


is a dark blot. 
been put forth in Detroit this week 
that two of the leading companies 
contemplate withdrawing from the 
field. Three companies withdrew defi- 
nitely last year. The rate last year 
was 5 per cent, ‘but the insurance com- 


_panies lost heavily. This is in itself 


an excessive rate, being 10 per cent 
of the capital stock of a number of 
the companies operating such steam- 
ers. It is clear, therefore, to see why 
the insurance companies are discour- 
aged. It is too hazardous. There is 
talk of increasing the rate to 7 per 
cent, which is absolutely prohibitive 
to the small type of carrier. There is 
no alternative, however. If the rate 
is not increased, the policy will have 
sO many restrictions as to practically 
make an advanced premium. 

S. P. Shane and Gen. George A. 
Garretson have been appointed  re- 
ceivers for the Gilchrist Transporta- 
tion Co. 

CHICAGO FOUNDRY COMPAN- 

IES CONSOLIDATE. 
Chicago, Jan. 18. 

The James A. Brady Foundry Co. 
has absorbed the E. J. Welch Foun 
Iry Co. Both plants will be operated 
as previously and E. J. Welch will be 
the general superintendent of both 
plants. This consolidation gives the 
James A. Brady Foundry Co. one of 
the largest melting capacities among 
the jobbing foundries in this section. 


MB 


STEEL PIPE FOR GAS LINE. 
Pittsburg, Jan. 19. (By wire.) 

The Wichita Natural Gas Co. has 
placed an order for six miles of 18- 
inch and 13 miles of 12-inch steel pipe 
for a gas line in Kansas, and the ma 
terial will be furnished by two mak- 
ers. The Philadelphia Co. is in the 
market for its season’s requirements 
of wrought iron well goods of various 
sizes, which aggregates about 5,500 
tons. 

J. D. Cornell Tron Works, New 
Orleans, La., was seriously damaged 
by fire Jan. 6, the loss being esti- 
mated at $40,000, covered by insur- 


ance. 
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NEW CEMENT PLANT 
To be Built by the Universal Com- 
pany at Buffington, Ind. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has authorized the expenditure of $2,- 
459,000 by the Universal Portland 
Cement Co. in the construction of 
cement plant No, 6 at Buffington, 
Ind., to have a capacity of 2,000,000 
barrels ef Universal Portland cement 
per annum, 

This plant will be located alongside 
of plants Nos. 3 and 4 of the Uni- 
versal company, which have been in 
operation for some years. It will be 
so designed as to be easily extended 
to its ultimate capacity of 4,000,000 
barrels per annum without interference 
with operations. 

The plant will be operated entirely 
by electric motors, the power being 
transmitted from a power station lo- 
cated at Gary, Ind., containing gas 
engines utilizing waste gases from 
the blast furnaces. The product will 
be made from blast furnace slag from 
the Gary plant. 

With the extension of cement plant 
No. 5 at Universal, Pa. (near Pitts- 
burg), just completed, to a capacity 
of 3,500,000 barrels a year, this new 
plant No. 6, when completed at the 
beginning of 1911, will give the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co. a total 
output of .10,000,000 barrels per an- 
num of Universal Portland cement, 
all manufactured from blast furnace 
slag and limestone. 

The output of Universal Portland 
cement each year since it was first 
manufactured in 1900, is as follows: 


sarrels. 
RO ee 54 is 5d Gh ewes 32,443 
DR tecabsa 346 055 cries Gs we We a arm tbe 164,316 
DUNE hate Tin b\piee antics wha cA 318,710 
sl OP PAO se © Saye 462,930 
RE a es 6 ob cc ON ee L wh wlaers 473,294 
PONS SFR aA de G hs Ghokiewee 1,735,343 
PONE Sigh tals Ron vc ga’ > Rie Mode bea es 2,076,000 
oe Ne AON ieee ae 2,129,000 
EO Cis vireo sa chs s o wnlecsions 4,535,000 
1, FEA Pes ee La eee 5,786,000 
1910 (estimated) ........ 8,000,000 
O11 (estimated) .....<.25 10,000,000 


PASSAIC STEEL CO. AFFAIRS. 
The Passaic Structural Steel Co., 
Paterson, N. 3% has been organized 
among the members of the bondhold- 
ers’ committee to take over the plant 
of the Passaic Steel Co., recently 
bought in at chancery sale by this 
committee for about $400,000. This 
new corporation will operate only the 
bridge shop and will also serve as a 
holding agency as it is likely that 
some other disposition of the plant 
will be made shortly. F. C. Reinhart 
is president and J. Barclay Cook sec- 


retary and treasurer. 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


And General Manager for Dominion 
Coal and Steel Companies. 


Toronto, Jan. 15. 


Meetings of the directors of the 


Dominion Iron & Steel Co. and Do- 
minion Coal Co. were held at Mon- 
treal a few days ago at which M. J. 
Butler, deputy minister of railways, 
and chairman of the _ Intercolonial 
Railway Commission, was appointed 
second vice president and_ general 
manager of Coke companies’ with 
headquarters at Sydney. Mr. Butler 


is considered one of the ablest exec 
utive business men in Canada, and has 
railway 
including 
Deseronto, and 
Locomotive Works. He 


with the 


been identified with several 


and industrial enterprises 
the Rathbun Co., of 
the Montreal 
has been connected govern- 
ment railway department since 1902. 

The operations of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co. were affected adversely by 
the shortage of the supply of coal ow- 
Dominion Coal Co. strike, 
production of steel 


ing to the 
nevertheless the 


during 1909 shows a satisfactory in- 
crease. The figures of the output in 
tons as compared with that of 1908 
are as follows: 
1909. 1908. 
SS ene eee 401,182 411,086 
eee WP as es 0 hdc eee s 256,496 262,539 
oe ey a eee 296,950 279,513 
Bie hg Sie ark eee 262,052 248,621 
RN © ed oleae on ald beth bee 140,738 152,440 
lt | SEES Tape 73,004 40,420 
Iron ore was received from Wabana 
to the amount of 530,682 tons and 
from other sources, 14,765 tons, com- 
pared with 556,255 tons rrom Wabana 
and 44,212 from elsewhere in 1908. 
The new coke ovens are well under 
way and contracts have been let for 


blast furnace, the additions 


open-hearth 


the new 
to the 
additions to the plant. 

The Tool 
Ltd., recently incorporated 
capital of $750,000 has secured a val- 


and some _ other 


Steel Co., 


with a 


International 


uable deposit of magnetite ore on the 
Montreal 
material 


St. Lawrence river, east of 


as a source of raw and is 
now seeking a location for its plant. 
A number of sites are under consid- 
eration and the preference is likely to 
be given to Welland. 

Two extensive German bridge-build- 
ing firms have representatives exam- 


ining the plans for the Quebec bridge 


with a view to putting in tenders. 


VENEZUELAN ORE TITLE. 
The Venezuelan government, accord+ 


ing to cable advices. from Caracas, 


has refused to recognize the transfer 
of the Imataca ore bodies to the Pan- 
Ore Co., in a large 


American which 
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eastern steel manufacturer is reported 
ground that 
the title to the property is not clear. 


to be interested, on the 


A protocol, to which the commission- 
United States 
expressly prohibited the acquisition 


er of the Was a party, 
of this deposit by any person or per- 
title 


accordance 


until a clear could be 


sons 


shown, and it is in with 


this that the government’s stand is 


taken. The ore company had _ ex- 
pected to begin operations at an early 
date. 


MILLION DOLLAR CONCERN 
Org:nized at Birmingham With Two 
Ozio Men as Officers. 

The Horseshoe & 


Rolling 


Birmingham 
Mill Co. has 


been organized 


with a capital stock of $1,000,00 
The president is N. K. Reed, and 
vice president, W. T. Shipe, both 


of Middletown, OQ. 

The plant is to be electrically driven. 
The capacity will be 400 kegs per 
day with 100 tons of bar iron for 
E. I. Penruddocke is con 
Marx build 


the market. 
Brown 
Ala. 


sulting engineer, 
ing, Birmingham, 


WILL TAKE OVER DENVER 
ROLLING MILLS. 
The American Iron Mills Co. has 
been Robert 
Carey, of Denver, Colo., to take over 
the rolling mill plant of the Western 
Rolling Mills Co., of that city. The plant 


organized by John and 


which has four heating furnaces and 
two trains of rolls, one 10-inch and 
the other 18-inch mills, was owned 


and operated originally by the Union 
[ron & Steel Co, later being ac- 
quired by the Western fron Mills Co. 
and leased to the Western Rolling 
Mills Co. in 1°07. Ie is proposed by 
the new owners to call in the original 
bond $150,000 
bonds running 20 years at 6 per cent, 
of $210,000, From the 


issue of and issue new 


to the amount 


proceeds of the proposed issue it is 


planned to retire the old bonds as 


make 
to the mill plant. 


needed improvements 
The plant has an 
15,000 


bolts 


well as 


annual capacity of tons. of 


merchant bar iron, and light 
rails, 


The Birmingham Mfg. Co., Birming- 
ham., Ala., which was recently incor- 


porated with $35,000. capital stock, 
has let the’ contract. for the erection 
of a building 60. x 100 -feet, of mill 
construction, in which. it will manu- 
facture pumps. and plumbers’ — sup- 
ples. It advises that its machinery 
equipment has been purchased. 
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BIRD FURNACE 


Purchased by D. C. Davies, One of 
the Stockholders of the Company. 
3 Nel by 

ers and directors, was the 

bidder for the plant of the Bird Iron 

Co., which was offered at public sale 

by Capt. H. R. The 

begun at and 


Davies, one of the stockhold- 
successful 


receiver. 
bidding $65,000 
was participated in by Mr. Pollock, of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., William Hoov- 
er, of Wellston, O., 
Philadelphia interests, and Mr. Davies, 


Brown, 


was 
representing 
who acted for himself and local asso- 


ciates. The bidding lively and 
the property went for $99,000, which 


was 


was about $4,000 in excess of the 
appraised value. 
After the sale Mr. Davies stated 


that the plant would at once be over- 
hauled and put in shape for operation. 


A number of well-known iron men 
of this section will be associated 
with him in the plant, among them, 
it is understood, being Oscar Richey, 
of the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., and 
the Sarah Furnace Co. 

Among those who attended the 
sale were: J. H. Browne, of Wells- 


ton, Mr. Bentley, of Columbus, Messrs. 


Eaton and Rhoades, of Cincinnati, 
A. D. Cole, of Maysville, Ky., and 
Mr. Pollock, of Cincinnati. 


NEW ITALIAN BLAST FURNACE 
PLANT. 

furnace of the new smelt- 

erection at 


The first 


ing works in course of 


Bagnoli, near Naples, was lighted 


and brought into working condition 
on Dec. 9. The second furnare is ex- 
pected to begin working early this 
year. The new works, which will 
use Elba ore, are to have three fur- 
naces, with a total dail; output of 
600 metric tons of pig iron, while 


there are at present in Elba three fur- 
naces with the same aggregate output. 
Coal Trades Review, of 


—/rcon and 


London. 


EUROPE’S COPPER SUPPLY. 


The European supply of copper 
metal on Jan. 15 was recorded at 
109,540 tons, compared with 109,020 
tons on Jan. 1, and 55,000 tons on 


Ol 
Jan. 15, last year. 


The Cleveland Speed Indicator Co., 
Cleveland, has certified to an increase 
of capital from $50,000 to $200,00. 


The Lewis Corrugated Culvert Co., 
Elyria, O., has increased its capital 


from $10,000 to $100,000, 
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PERSONALS. 

frank Eaton, of Hickman, Williams 
& Co., Cincinnati, left Tuesday for an 
extended trip through Mexico. 

E. S. Cook, president of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., will sail for Japan in 
February. 

W. S. Pilling, of Pilling & Crane, 
Philadelphia, leaves about Feb. 1 for an 
extensive tour of Egypt. 

Alexander B. Scully, president of 
the Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, 
was painfully injured some days ago 
by a fall on the icy sidewalk. 

Frederick L. Pierce, treasurer of 
the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been elected a director of 
the National bank of that 


city. 


Exchange 


At the annual meeting of the Stand- 
ard Coupler Co., George A. Post Jr. 
was elected a director to succeed J. 
E. French, the other directors being 
re-elected. 

W. J. Greer appointed 
Pitsburg representative of the Van 
Dorn Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
“Hard Service” electric 


has been 


maker of the 


drills and reamers. 

W. H. Cox has been elected a 
director and manager of the Sure- 
Hold Calk Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
The company is now installing ma- 
chinery in the new factory. 

Otto A. Ruemelin has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the shops 


Harnischfeger Co., 
Frentzel, 


of the Pawling & 
Milwaukee, to succeed H. C. 


who retired after a service of 22 
years. 
Clair Foster, who has been first 


vice president of the Thompson-Star- 


rett Co. and secretary of the Stand- 
ard Plunger Elevator Co., has been 
appointed water register of New 
York City. 

E. K. Morse, consulting engineer. 


Pittsburg, has been elected as presi- 
dent of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of George 
Barnsley. 

O. C. Gayley has been chosen vice 
president and director of the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Co. to succeed 
J. W. Friend, deceased. J. H. Regan 
and James A. Blair have been elected 
directors to succeed A. C. and D. W. 
McCord, retired. 

J. G. Phillips, for several years con- 
nected with the electric,light depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co.’s 
Pittsburg office, has resigned to be- 


come associated with the Rutherford 


Rubber Co. of New Jersey, and will 
make a specialty of selling Sterling 
automobile tires. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL CAREER OF 
S. A. RICHARDS. 

The retirement, the first of the year, 
of S. A. Richards from the manage- 
ment of the Struthers, O., stack, of the 
Struthers Furnace Co., closed the very 
interesting career of Mr. Richards as 
an iron maker extending over a period 
of 50 years. Some months ago, Mr. 
Richards expressed his intention of re- 
tiring from active business the first of 


the year and of spending his well 
earned leisure on a fine country prop- 
erty located near Warren, O. He will 
remove from Struthers about March 1. 

Mr. Richards has seen the rise of 
the blast furnace industry in the Ma- 
honing valley from the days of the 
stone stack with charcoal fuel to these 


days of the600-toncoke-fnrnaces, His 


RICHARDS. 


SAMUEL ALLEN 


went to the 
became 


father, William Richards, 
Mahoning valley in 1848 
closely identified with the growth of the 
iron business, making the first water 
jacket tuyeres used in the valley blast 
William Richards went to 
Youngstown originally to operate the 
Brier Hill stack, owned by Jonathan 
Warner and William Philpot, long since 
torn down. With his father, S. A. 
Richards, then a lad of 16, the 
Eagle furnace, also now but a memory. 
Later, they built a furnace at Warren, 
as well as a rolling mill. But a dis- 
astrous fire.and the panic of 1873 de- 
stroyed the industry. S. A. Richards 
then went west, for some years operat- 
ing a blast furmace at Joliet, Ill, and 
later returning to Sharon, Pa. when he 
began his long career with the firm of 
Runyon, Stubbs & Co., later the Struth- 
Furnace Co. During the progress 


and 


furnaces. 


ran 


ers 
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Struthers stack 
furnace, 


the 
fine 


of rebuilding last 
fall into a Mr. 
Richards expressed his desire to retire 
furnace had been placed 
His son, Joseph Richards, 
blower of the stack for 
retired with his 
manager is R. H. 
superintendent of 
the Carnegie 


modern 
after the new 
in operation. 
who had been 
several years, has 
father. The 
Wilkinson, formerly 
the Niles, O., 
Steel Co. 
Several days ago, Mr. 
summoned from a meeting of directors 


new 
stack, of 


Richards was 


of the Struthers Banking Co. to the 
furnace office, where he was ziven a 
delightful surprise by the officers and 


directors of the company as well as by 
his former employes. He was presented 
a handsome rolltop desk, typewriter and 
complete set of office furniture. Be- 
side, he was handed a set of compli- 
mentary resolutions adopted by the of- 
ficers and directors of the company, ex- 
pressive of their high personal regard 
for Mr. well as of 
highly successful career, hoping for his 
retention as a member of the board and 


Richards as his 


extending best “wishes for continued 
health and prosperity. 
OBITUARY. 


W. Allen, general manager 
Frog Co., Cincinnati, 
Sloatsburg, N. Y., 
man- 


William 
of the Weir 
Jan. 10, at 
had 


company 


died 
aged 39. He 

the 
years, 


been general 
ager of little over 
three conducting its affairs 
from his office at Sloatsburg, divid- 


ing his time between the management 


for a 


of the Cincinnati concern and_ the 
superintendency of an iron works 
located at his home. 

J. W. Fuller, a director of the Em- 


pire Steel & Iron Co., owner of the 
Lehigh Carwheel & Axle Co., and one 
of the best known iron and steel men 
district, 
died unexpectedly of Jan. 
14. His home was at Catasauqua, Pa. 
He was well advanced in years, being 
a veteran of the civil war. Only three 
days before his death he was in New 
York to attend a directors’ meeting of 
the Empire company. 

John Pedder, who had 
ified with the steel industry of the 
Pittsburg district, died at Pittsburg, 
Jan. 15, aged 68. Mr. Pedder was at 
one time interested with others in 
the steel works at Beaver Falls, which 
was later absorbed by the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. At one time 
he was manager of the Wayne Iron 
& Steel Works, Pittsburg. Mr. Ped- 
der was a man of great ability in 
mechanical lines and was inventor of 
numerous devices of importance to 
the steel industry, including a cruci- 
ble for melting tool steel. 


Pennsylvania 
apoplexy, 


in the eastern 


been ident- 
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Li idati ty H Decline 
The week in the stock market wit- THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
nessed a collapse in prices through- \Closing | Chang-| ‘ Dividend — 
‘ ae. . Quo. | gesin | Date 1910 Stock Last | Date Last 
out nearly the whole list. Liquidation Jan. 15 | week |Ann.M’t’g. | Outstanding | Basis | Dividend | Div. Pay. 
carried some stocks down as much as _ ajjis-Chalmers............ “Sips | $19,820,000 l toe le ee 
> es Allis-Chalmers, pr........ 50 | —3% ,150,0€ 7 cum 4 ree, 1 
10 points, and brief intervals of firm- pone yal kreniests 12¥4 | 1" | Feb. 2) 41,233,300 tr eter 
: : Peppa renee 2 agi 7 fe 41,233,300 | 7 .11%Q. ‘ 1 
ness were followed by new declines. Poop gy agg 2 een Ass: | a June ad 30,000,000 | hg 4 “ & jon oe 
1 oe -_ santas Am. Car & Fdy., pr......-. 117% | —2% | 30,000,000 | 7n.c. |14Q. |Jam, 1910 
The Rock Island incident culminated A™ © ; re 7 
4 PISMSTUER TOE. 6. 6 os. ccs | 573% | —234| Oct. 18} 25,000,000 | 5 14Q. | Aug., 1908 
. aa ia ats a American Loc., pr.......- $1456. T659 | 25,000,000 | 7 cum. | 1% Q Jan., 1910 
in the temporary suspension of S. B. 1ca 1% - 4 , 
. I iin adi ame aie 0% 77 1. gtmaiwia Oct 12 7,600,000 | 4 1 Q. Dec., 1909 
"4, aint ’ : > ctock -.  AETIGNT SMID, OF. ccc cccs tse TY caves | 7,900,000 | 7cum.|1%4%Q. | Sept., 1909 
é : s x s y, 
Ch <a & Co from the tock - Am. Steel Foundries(new).| 64 — 4 Dec. 1 17,184,000 | 336 GRA eet 
change. Money was easier, Owing tO Barney & Smith.......... PaO sd. bv June 7; 2,000,000 [4 = |....-.--s Sept., 1907 
he heavy inflow of cas! 3arney & Smith, pr....... j 115 Pe cca d | 2,500,000 | 8cum.!1Q. |June, 1908 
the heavy intlow of cash. Bethlehem Steel.......... | 32% |— %| April ‘ Meeeaee | [ene eesees pera Pte 
Monday the market was dull and _ Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 66 | eeses 14,908,000) | 7n.c %Q. |Feb, 1907 
y olin’ von Cambria Steel............ 50% | —17%| Mar. 15) 45,000,000* | 3 %Q. | Aug. 1909 
weak, Call money ran about 51%. Cot- Cambria lIron............ 4656. <4 ico 0% | 8,468,000* | 4 2S. A. | Sept., 1909 
aed Ce. ee » Chicago Pneumatic Tool...{ 40 Vy, Feb. 21) 6,145,000 ! 4 2S.A. | Oct., 1907 
ton broke violently. Tuesday, money Chae Meth cc. 44% | —4%| Oct. 17| * 34,235,500 | 1%. | April, 1902 
was steady at 5% per cent; the mar- Crucible Steel............ 16% | —13¢| Oct. 19) 24,578,400 | — S0bs 55: La Vedden tae 
k ies. aan 6 ‘losed lower, and {tucible Steel, pr......... 8834 | —4% | 24,436,000 | 7 cum. | 13% Q Dec., 1909 
et was weak and closed lower, anc Empire eel Bi i oeteeleey CRs ica: Feb. 23; 1 pring ry S845 Wie dee ae 
Steel Common was heavily sold. On _ Empire Steel, pr.......... 80 | wees bg Oe | genre ey anaes uly, 1909 
teel i oe Pe oer eee Re, ae Feb. 15) 1,000,000 | 3S. A. Nov., 1908 
the Pittsburg market, La Belle Iron Fay & Egan, pr........... $00 Hoare | 1,000,000 | 7 cum. | 1% Q. Nov., 1909 
ae he i ss ae - o General Electric.......... 154% | —47% May 10) 65,179,600 | 20. Jan., 1910 
made a new high record. W ednesday, Harbison-Walker......... 34 1—lY Jan. 17} 18,000,000 | 2Q. Oct., 1907 
stocks declined to the lowest average  Harbison-Walker, pr...... Oe eee ee 9,600,000 | 6cum. | 1%. Oct. 1909 
et : Pr P International Pump....... 50% | —3% May 10} 17,762,500 | 1Q. April, 1905 
prices in two months. Call money fell International Pump, pr....| 90. | ose | 11,350,000 | 6cum. | 114 Q. Nov. 1909 
ge «A ah see akAnieg Lackawanna Steel......... dee eer. Mar. 9]. 34,978000 | bs obaaessedecbiy cor mame 
3 per cent. Thursday, stoc ks opened pe Sey le ongeginee dy 26% | il Oc S| 4OROeNe | Nae taek 
weak, but recovered in the afternoon. New York Air Brake...... 88 | —4%] June 16) 10,000,000 | 8 2 Q. Oct., 1907 
Money was easy and cotton continued Nites RementE one. « -.>» + Oe. | Sat ae Feb. 2 ppt ieee 7 14 2 Dec., 1909 
: -Y Was easy < _ Niles-Bement-Pond, pr....| 104 | ..... | 4,000, ; Ocum Ya QQ. Nov., 1909 
weak. Friday was a day of liquida- Otis Elevator Co.......... oh Mas. 31) Qroaee +e 1% 5. A-| Oct.,’ 1909 
: , at Otis Elevator Co., pr...... AAD. RE 6,295,000 | 6n.c. | 14%Q. Oct., 1909 
tion in nearly all speculative markets Pa. Steel...............:. * eee ee Mey 9} 3079aNe. 1... :lascaeee bo eee 
2 Poe as Se ieee ae | NRE DR Osi es reve w4 BUS as bre das | 16,500,000 | 7n.c. | 3% S.A.) Noy. 1909 
and prices declined; call loans con Pittsburg Coal Co......... 23 1 —4% Mar. S| 2000600851... Fescan-acal ieee erove 
tinued easy. Saturday, stocks were Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... 7634 foes .ee 27,071,800 | 7cum.|1%Q Jan., 1910 
' Pressel Steel Car.........: 46 | —5 Feb. 16] 12,500,000 | 1 Q. Aug., 1904 
weak at the opening, but closed some- Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 104% | —3 12,500,000 | 7n.c. |} 13490 Nov. 1909 
the ighe he day. Cotton Pullman... .i.....secscess 189% | —1%]| Nov. 9} 100,000,000 | 8 2Q. Nov:, 1909 
what higher for the J Railway Stl. Spring....... 47 | —2%4] Mar. 3 13,500,000 | 2 15.A. | Oct.. 1908 
rallied. Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 10614 | ..... | 13,500,000 |! 7 cum. | 1% Q. Dec., 1909 
; ' ’ naire mepe leon & Steel. . icine 41% |—3% Oct. 19} 27,398,000: se eR eee. 
Money on call throughout the week Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... | 102. | —1% 20,416,900 | 7cum.|13%4Q. | Jan 1910 
ranged from 6 to 3 per cent, and _ Sloss Sheffield............ | 83% |—2%| Mar, 9} 10000,000 | 5 20.7 Nov., 1909 
5 Sloss-Sheffield. pr......... | 118 | +1 6,700,000 7 nc 1% Q. Jan 1910 
closed Saturday at 4 per cent. Clear- U.S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... | 287% | —2%| June 22] 12,106,300 | 2 10. Dec’, 1907 
‘ngs ta States U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr...} 83 |—% } 12,106,300 | 7n.c. | 1354 Q. Dec 1909 
ings, thronghout...the Umited Stateay pr gees stares 85% | —3%| April 18} 508,302,500 | 3n.c. |1Q. Sept., 1909 
dropped to $3,883,909,097, which was U.S. Steel, pr............ 123% | —1% 360,281,100 | 7cum.{|1%Q. | Aug. 1909 
: aie 4 Ci; i SRE... oceidinuys 104% | — % | 463, Femmes 1 SONS esiel tecor etwas 
nearly a billion dollars less than the 3 tan tenth Cone. eet Sept, 20) 9MFEMNO te: wciiestiene, ee 
clearings for the preceding week. Westinghouse Elec........ | 73% |]-—8 July 27] 27,173,200* | 1% Q. Oct., 1909 
a . , Westinghouse Air Brake...) 144% | — %]| Oct. 4; 14 000,000* | 4Q. Oct., 1909 
The actual report of clearing . 
house banks shows loans _ increased yIncludes deferred dividend of 34 of 1 per cent. 
$12,239,500; deposits increased $36,393,- Par value of shares. $100, except those starred (*), $50. 
s eI, , wate “ ’ ’ -: 
. : = Bie od esate 
500; surplus increased $13,232,425, and 
the ratio of reserve 27.3, against 26.3 bered 38,416, that being an increase Financial Notes. 
the week before. Trust companies of 4,116 for the fortnight. George W. Jackson, Inc., Chicago, 
and non-member banks showed loans The number of shares sold on the has declared an’ initial dividend of 4 
decreased $21,253,000; deposits de- New York exchange was 5,367,714, per cent on common stock, payable 1 


creased $19,685,600, and the percentage 
of ‘reserve, 16.9, unchanged. Exports 
of gold from New York were $806,500, 
nearly all to Argentina. Imports at 
New York were $100,441. 

Failures during the week were 312 
against 310 last week, and 301 the cor- 
responding week last year. Liabilities 
in commercial failures for the month 
up to Jan. 15 were $8,882,620, against 
$5,231,336 for the corresponding period 
last year. Arrvals of immigrants at 
New York 7,217, which 
somewhat above the previous week’s 
record, but below that of the corres- 
ponding week the year before. Sur- 
plus cars at the end of the week num- 


were was 















































against 5,495,600 the week before, and 
3,973,640 the corresponding week of 
1909. Bonds, other than government 
bonds, were sold to the value of $20,- 
301,000, against $21,069,000 the week 
before, and $27,355,000 the correspond- 
ing week last year, 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 85%, a net loss of 2%. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 25%, 
a net loss of 1%; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 95, a net loss of 51%4; Calumet 
& Hecla closed 665, a loss of 5; North 
Butte closed 42%, a loss of %4; Quincy 
Mining closed 88, unchanged. 


per cent quarterly, beginning March 1. 

The International Harvester Co. 
has decided to distribute $20,000,000 
in stock to the present holders of 
stock in proportion to the amount of 
their holdings. There will also be a 
cash dividend of 4 per cent. 

The earnings of subsidiary com- 
panies of the Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion for the five months ending Nov. 
30, Gross, $3,938,200, an in- 
crease of $1,064,000; net earnings, 
$729,400, an increase of $316,000, avail- 
able for interest on 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $10,- 
000,000, as well as providing for de- 
preciation and renewals, 


were: 
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THE STRENGTH OF LAKE 
SUPERIOR ORES. 

Comparisons are naturally made be- 
tween the selling prices of pig iron 
and steel commodities at present and 
at the time Lake Superior ores were 
last on the present season’s basis. 
The new prices constitute a restora- 
tion of the 1907 level, which was 
higher than that of 1906 or 1908. Our 
table published a fortnight ago, giving 
Lake Superior ore prices for a period 
of 21 years, with the dates of the buy- 
ing movement and the concurrent 
prices of foundry and Bessemer pig 
iron in the valleys, indicates that 
when the 1907 prices were established 
both Bessemer and foundry iron were 
$21.50, valley furnace, present prices 
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being several dollars a ton lower. 
Nevertheless ore has sold freely, sub- 
stantially all the Bessemer ores for 
the coming season being taken up, 
with a large propertion of the non- 
Bessemers. The ore has moved with 
almost as much freedom as when sim- 
ilar prices were established three 
years ago, and when pig iron was at 
a higher level. 

The comparison indicates the change 
which has occurred merely in three 
years, in the growing hold Lake Su- 
perior ores have on the trade. The 
matter cannot be dismissed as merely 
one of supply and demand, for supply 
and demand have both increased, in 
substantially the same ratio. There 
has been a rapid growth in demand 
for pig iron, and that demand has 
been met chiefly by the erection of 
blast furnaces in the central west. Of 
the 56 new furnaces blown in during 
the past five years, and the 20 now be- 
ing built, a total of 76 furnaces, only 
13 are not directly tributary to the 
Lake Superior ore region. The sup- 
ply has kept pace with the demand, 
for while the 27,585,904 tons moved 
out of the region, in 1902 remained 


the record for three years, the esti- 
mate for 1910 is roundly 50,000,000 


tons, and in no year has the physical 
capacity of mines and transportation 
facilities been more than comfortably 
strained, 

High prices, relative to the “cheap 
as dirt” prices of most of the years 
in the nineties, have not served to 
cause supply to outrun demand. The 
establishment of a fair valuation upon 
Lake Superior ore in the ground has 
encouraged development, which year 
by year has required greatly increased 
capital. It would have been con- 
sidered out of the question 10 or 15 
years ago to spend anything like the 
amount of money in developing prop- 
erties which is now appropriated will- 
ingly. Without the encouragement of 
fair prices for Lake Superior ore, the 
development of the region would have 
been held back and the whole prog- 
ress of the American iron and steel 
industry retarded. 

The strenuous change in the amount 


of capital involved in Lake Superior 
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iron ofe mining has made old cost 
comparisons entirely out of date. The 
capital tied up in plant and in de- 
ferred charges to operation involves 
a cost per ton of ore which is of 
much more importance than the mere 
cost of mining which in the early 
days represented the chief item in 
the cost sheet. The Lake Superior 
ore trade has been put upon an en- 
tirely new basis. It is in recognition 
of this change in conditions, indicat- 
ing the permanence of the trade, that 
the railroads have found it desirable 
to make their heavy expenditures in 
dock improvements along Lake Erie. 
In countenancing the appropriations 
for such works, the railroad officials 
were probably influenced more by the 
object lesson of the money the ore in- 
terests have had to spend so freely in 
developing their mines than by any 


other consideration. 


THE LABOR OUTLOOK IN THE 
METAL TRADES INDUSTRY 
OF THE PACIFIC 


COAST. 
Editor THe Iron Trave Review: 
The long-looked-for resumption of 


normal business conditions, which 
now seems definitely on the horizon 
for 1910, will bring with it many seri- 
ous problems for the Pacific coast 
iron trade industries, and the broad- 
est co-operative . spirit must prevail 
in order that a period of industrial 
peace and stability may permit this 
great territory to assume its justified 
position as a manufacturing district. 

Its separation from the great man- 
ufacturing centers of the east by 
thousands of miles of mountains and 
plains no longer offers the same 
difficulties of transportation, now that 
the eager railroads have tested the 
richness of its commercial relations, 
and concentrated their great wealth 
and. engineering skill in penetrating 
its vastness. This vastness not only 
offers a field of new hope for millions 
of skilled and unskilled workmen, but 
also a tremendous area of absorption 
for the varied manufactures of the 
east and the next few years will un- 
doubtedly usher in a period of equal- 
ization between the two sides of the 
American continent which will ulti- 
mately leave them on a broadly com- 
petitive basis. 

In the light of these facts it is an 
interesting study to note the relative 
position that different communities 
have taken in their treatment of the 
labor problem. San _ Francisco, by 
early settlement and subsequent de- 
velopment, retains its place as the 
metropolis of the Pacific coast, and 
the influence of its business methods 
has for years been a dominant factor 
which has only lately become of less 
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controlling force through the rapid 
growth of other cities. Starting as 
a mining town, and by virtue of its 
wonderful climate, location and re- 
ssurees, its people have enjoyed the 
opportunity for a greater automatic 
acquisition of success than in the 
cities in the east, and as a result’ 
have been more careless in the pres- 
ervation of the elements of this suc- 
than would have resulted from 
more active local competition. It 
produced bounteously and gave out 
with equal bounty in response to the 
demand made upon it, and thus be- 
came somewhat prodigal along all 
lines, which naturally endowed its 
industrfal policy with unusual gen- 
erosity. This offered an exceptional 
chance for the unlimited growth of 
unionism, which under certain kinds 
of leadership merely stands for in- 
creased demands, and thus the city 
of San Francisco became the bottle- 
tight union city of the United States. 

Now, if modern unionism merely 
meant the successful cartying out of 
its announced principles, no harm 
could come from such a _ condition, 
but unfortunately the principles of, 
unionism do not harmonize with the 
practices inspired and insisted upon 
by the average union leader, and 
these practices do not harmonize with 
American spirit and freedom, so the 
bottle-tight Union City of San Fran- 
cisco found itself facing problems of 
great seriousness, which affected its 
business relations with other cities 
of the United States. But the people 
of the Golden Gate under ordinary 
conditions are well able to manage 
their own affairs and might have suc- 
cessfully solved these problems had 
they not suddenly been overwhelmed 


cess 


by the most tremendous catastrophe 
which has ever devastated any city 
of the United States. 

The circumstances and results of 


this calamity are too well known to 
make further detail opportune, and in 


contemplation of the wonderful re- 
covery which the city has made, it 
ill befits any outsider to criticize the 
various means which became neces- 


sary to sustain such a magnificent ef- 
fort. Now, that the effort has re- 
sulted in what seems like a_ super- 
human accomplishment, a sober study 
of some of the sacrifices shows that 
the granting of the eight-hour day in 


the iron trade industries is not the, 
least portentious in its effect upon 
the future manufacturing importance 
of San Francisco. 


No one city of the United States is 
of sufficient importance in any one 
industry to dictate its policy to all 
other cities, and the apparent concep- 
tion of the mechanics of San Fran- 
cisco that they can equalize the han- 
dicap which they have forced on their 
employers by bringing the rest of the 
United States to the eight-hour day 
is founded on a spirit of intolerant 
bigotry and domination which is the 
rock on which modern labor union- 
ism will wreck itself. 

The cities of Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle glory in the re- 
storation of San Francisco to her 
former proud position, but their own 
problems of destiny are too serious 
to be thrust aside by accepting any 
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such false theory of industrial suc- 
cess, as that promised by the eight- 


hour work day in the closed shop. 
The United Metal Trades Association 
of the ‘North Pacific Coast, The 


Founders’ and Employers’ Association 
of Los Angeles and The Employers’ 
Association of Oregon are firmly in- 


trenched behind the broad American 
principles of the open shop move- 
ment. It is a movement which has 


no apologies to offer and no secrets 
to conceal, and is doing more for 
the uplift and development of the 
competent mechanics of the United 
States than any other industrial cru- 
sade ever waged. 

W. H. Corsetr. 


President Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 8, 1910. 


GAS ENGINE SALES. 


The Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., of 
Cleveland, is about to install for the 
municipal lighting plant of Canal 
Dover, O., one of its 250-horsepower, 
vertical, four-cylinder gas engines, di- 


rect connected to 175-kilowatt alter- 
nating current generator. The com- 


pany has also sold a duplicate of this 
engine to The Willard Storage Battery 
Co., Cleveland, will make the 
fourth engine installed at that plant. 
Through Buffalo representatives, the 
Sterns Electric Equipment Co, the 
Bruce-Macbeth Co. has also sold one 
of these 250-horsepower, four-cylinder 
engines to The E. R. Thomas Motor 


which 


Co., Buffalo. This will also be the 
fourth engine installed at this plant. 
It also reports a fourth sale of an 


135-horsepower, four-cylinder engine to 
The Co., Fair- 
mount, 


Monongahela Glass 
W. Va. 


BRILL THESIS CONTEST. 

A thesis contest inaugurated by J. G. 
Brill & Co., in 1908, for theses on 
timely topics announced by the com- 
pany, has been continued for 1910. 
The subject selected for this year 
is “Design of an Electric Railway Car 
for Street Service.” Three prizes, 
$250, $150 and $100 are offered to 
senior students of colleges, universi- 
ties and technical schools who will 
be graduated in 1910. A jury of three 
judge the theses. The prizes for 1909 
were awarded to Charles T. Ripley, 
University of Illinois; Victor D. Dress- 
ner, Brooklyn Technical Institute, and 
Robert T. Pollock, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, respectively. 


SUCCEEDS DR. DUDLEY. 


The Pennsylvania railroad announces 
the appointment of Frederick N. Pease, 
assistant chemist of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, to the position of chemist 
which was recently made vacant by 


the death of Dr, Charles B, Dudley. 
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MANY IMPROVEMENTS 





Being Made to Plants of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 


Some time ago, the board of directors 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
because the company was in a strong 
position, decided to improve its plants 
up to the latest standard for economical 
working. At the Atha works, Harrison, 
N. J., where a large amount of govern- 
ment work is done, the company is 
erecting a modern power plant to be 
newly equipped with mechanical stokers, 
steam economizers, and such mechanical 
devices as will automatically handle coal 
and ashes, thus cutting down the labor 
costs to a minimum. It also proposes 
to install a number of large gun lathes 
to take care of the larger calibre of 
guns required by the government. Ad- 
ditional hammers and presses are to be 
supplied for handling more rapidly an 
increased output of projectiles for naval 
use. 

At the Park works, Pittsburg, a sys- 
tem of crane runways has been con- 
tracted for, with electric cranes on the 
lot. running between Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second streets on the Allegheny 
Valley railroad for the economical 
handling and storage of billets and raw 
material. At the LaBelle works, Al- 
legheny, Pa., the company is just com- 
pleting a large addition, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation during the 
present month, the improvement cover- 
ing a new 20-inch mill with engine, fur- 
naces and all economical handling 
mechanisms complete, in addition to a 
new steam plant to control it. Through 
this means the company will consider- 
ably increase its production of imple- 
ment steel at this works and at the 
same time reduce its cost of manufac- 
ture. 

At the spring plant, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., which are already turning out over 
1,500 tons of railroad springs per month, 
there is being completed a modern 
steam plant, equipped with mechanical 
stokers, which, through this additional 
power, will enable the company to large- 
ly increase its output of springs and at 
reduced cost. 





The Chamber of Commerce, of 
Birmingham, Ala., has offered a prize 
of $200 for the best design for an em- 
blem typifying a united people co-op- 
erating and building a great city, ex- 
pressing this spirit of co-operation 
and forecasting the future of Birm- 
ingham as one of the country’s manu- 
facturing centers. 





The Pittsburg Malleable Iron Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
21% per cent, payable Jan. 20. 
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AMONG MACHINERY MAKERS. 


PITTSBURG. 


Important Mill Contracts Placed— 
Large Construction Under 
Advisement. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
510 Park Building, Jan. 18. 


Important improvements to iron 
and steel plants, which will involve 
an enormous amount of equipment, 
are still before the machinery mar- 
ket. A large amount of this work 
is before equipment builders awaiting 
awards, while there are other ex- 
tensive plans of enlargement in Pitts- 
burg and other territories which have 
not yet developed to the point to 
warrant public announcement. Some 
of the largér pending projects are 
moving a little better and mill and 
equipment awards are being 
made. With the principal makers of 
heavy machinery in this territory op- 
erating at capacity and assured of 
such activity for a number of months 
by the crowded condition of shops, 
the outlook before the market is very 
promising. 

Along with the demand for rolling 
mills, transfers, roll tables, etc., there 
is an active market for the auxiliary 
lines of equipment, including cranes 
and for power machinery embracing 
gas and steam engines, electrical ap- 
paratus, etc. The machine tool mar- 
ket is more active in the Pittsburg 
district. Varied reports are coming 
from the foundry trade. Some of the 
shops have all they can do and in 
certain cases are so rushed that they 
are anticipating their contracts for 
future pig iron. Other casting inter- 
ests, which were operating very well 
when the resumption of iron and steel 
plants directed upon them a heavy 
volume of orders, are no more than 
in a comfortable position at present. 

The Jamison Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburg, has increased its capital 
stock from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
This company recently purchased 
large tracts of coal land in the Fair- 
mont district of West Virginia, and 
is now actively improving the prop- 
erty by the sinking of shafts, which 
is preliminary to the eventual con- 
struction of large blocks of coke 
ovens. 

An important crane contract just 
placed in this territory calls for five 
machines for the new Pittsburg ware- 
house to be erected by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. These cranes, which will 
be furnished by the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, O., constitute the 


other 


principal mechanical equipment re- 
quired. Later it is expected that sev- 
eral additional cranes will be needed. 

Considerable foundry equipment will 
be required for the new plant of the 
Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa., plans 
for the construction of which have 
just been announced. Two 66-inch 
cupolas will be installed in the foun- 
dry and there will also be two 30-ton 
cranes in this department. A ten-ton 
yard crane will also be needed. Later 
a machine shop will be built. F. 
Felkel, Pittsburg, is the engineer in 
charge of construction. 

An unusually heavy demand for gas 
engines and mechanical stokers is 
reported by the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Co., and the largest part of this 
business is coming from manufactur- 
ing establishments, 
couraging revival in Public 
utility companies are also important 
Within the past 
closed 


trade. 


buyers at present. 
30 days contracts 
for steam turbines with an aggragate 
horsepower of 45,000, and about 25 
condensing equipments. Many of the 
orders call for low pressure turbines 
designed to utilize exhaust steam and 
regarded as. a very economical power 


have been 


installation. 

Contracts are now being awarded 
by the American Rolling Mill Co. for 
the extensive improvements to its 
plant at Middletown, O., which include 
billet and sheet bar, plate, jobbing 
and a number of finishing mills, and 
additional open-hearth capacity. Some 
awards were made in the past week 
and others are under advisement. 

No contracts have yet been awarded 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. for the 
group of new merchant bar mills to 
be built near Girard, O. The plans 
have all been prepared and some def- 
inite action is expected to be taken 
shortly. The first unit to be con- 
structed will consist of six mills. 


CINCINNATI. 


Demand for Heavy Machinery—New 
Industries to be Started. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
* First National Bank Bldg., Jan. 18. 


The demand for machine tools dur- 
ing the past week has apparently kept 
pace with the recent record and there 
seems to be enough business coming 
along to maintain the generally cheer- 
ful tone noticeable among the manu- 
facturers. The demand is becoming 
more general and several orders for 


showing an _ en- 


radial drills and planers are reported, 
which is encouraging to the manu- 
.facturers of these:heavy lines, which 
did not share in the activity with the 
lighter machines during the period of 
heavy automobile factory purchasing. 
The demand from the east has not yet 
developed to proportions hoped for, 
but reports from eastern agents are 
gradually more encouraging and_ it 
seems apparent that stocks in dealers’ 
hands are working down to a point 
where new buying may be expected 
in the near future. Small lathes con- 
actively sought ma- 
There is a fair 
Milling machines 


tinue the most 
chines in this center. 
demand for shapers. 
are in good demand and it is only a 
question of deliveries with the manu- 
facturers of this tool. : 
Plans are under way for extensions 
and additions to present plants and 
some new shops will probably be built 
during the summer. 
Tool Co. is 


adjoining the 


The Kern Machine 


building a new shop 
plant now occupied on Spring Grove 
avenue. The new shop will contain 
about 15,000 square feet of floor space 
and will be used in building the new 
ball-bearing multiple spindle drills, 
which the company is to put on the 
The present plant is working 


upright 


market. 
full time and full 
drills and the demand for these ma- 


force on 


chines continues active. 

The annual meeting of the Indus- 
trial Bureau, which was held at the 
Business Men’s Club, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 12, was, as usual, an 
interesting occasion to manufacturers. 
The report of Secretary Finch indicat- 
ed the continued growth of Cincinnati 
as a manufacturing center and nota- 
bly as a center for the manufacture of 
machinery. The report mentions that 
‘during the year the Toledo Electric 
Welding Co. removed from Toledo to 
Cincinnati. . The Ohio Steam Shovel 
Co. was purchased outright by Cin- 
cinnati capital and brought to Cin- 
cincinnati and established in a portion 
of the plant of the Cincinnati Equip- 
ment Co. Plans are under way for the 
organization of a new company to be 
known as the Cincinnati Steam Shovel 
& -Dredge Co., and it is expected 
that the production of steam shovels 
and dredges on a large scale will be- 
gin here shortly in a plant especially 
prepared for the purpose. This will 
be a new product in machinery con- 
struction for Cincinnati The new 
industries established by local capi- 
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tal include the Buckeye Products Co., 
making foundry supplies; the Ameri- 
can Safe & Lock Co.; The Swing 
Electric Co., successors to the Bar- 
riett Electric Co., and the Burr Oak 
Belting Co. 

The automobile industry gives prom: 
ise of developing in this center. A 
number of local concerns which have 
been experimenting for some time 
with models have engaged actively 
in the manufacture of automobiles or 
automobile parts. These concerns are 
the Jewel Carriage Co., of Carthage: 
Haberer & Co., and the United States 
Motor Truck Co. 

The report also mentions two 
important industries with which the 
bureau has been negotiating during 
the last half of 1909, one of which is 
a plant for the manufacture of large 
machine tools, of which there are at 
present but two in the United States. 
This enterprise is under contetnpla- 
tion by one of the wealthiest corpor- 
ations of Chicago. 


NEW YORK. 


Inventory Taking Causes a Lull in 
Machine Tool Orders. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Jan. 18. 


In point of actual orders booked, 
the machine tool trade has found the 
past week extremely quiet, continuing 
the comparative inactivity which has 
prevailed since the beginning of the 
year. This is explained as_ being 
the customary lull incident to inven- 
tory taking and is in no sense alarm- 
ing, as indications’ of improvement 
continue to develop and the volume 
of business which will be up for de- 
cision shortly is steadily assuming 
larger proportions. The current year 
will witness the extension of a good 
many machine tool manufacturing 
plants throughout the east, and in 
some important instances it is known 
that plans are under way for the 
construction of entirely new works. 

Interest centers in the report, which 
apparently is correct, that the Marine 
Engine Machine Co., with a _ large 
plant at Harrison, N. J., has been 
acquired by the Otis Elevator Co. It 
is understood that this concern, which 
is an important factor in the elevator 
field, will be operated under its pres- 
ent name. 

The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 
Jarnesville, O., has secured the order 
for 150 steel mining cars recently in- 
quired for by Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
for shipment to the Bisbee, Ariz., dis- 
trict. These cars are of 32-foot ca- 
pacity and are equipped with roller 
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bearings, being built from designs by 
the Copper Queen Co. 

The New York Central evidently 
contemplates more extensive  pur- 
chases of machine tools than was 
originally reported, as specifications 
on another list are now being pre- 
pared. Recently inquiries wete put 
out for miscellaneous tots, chiefly for 
the West Albany shops, and some 
buying has resulted. 

Louis Walber, who recently left 
the Hallidie Machinery Co., Seattle, 
Wash., to become connected in an of- 
ficial capacity with the Caldwell 
Bros. Co., of that city, has been in 
the east for some little time establish- 
ing agencies for the territory and 
visiting the trade. 

Contracts have been awarded to 
William Steele & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, for the erection of a seven- 
story brick and concrete addition 
to the lace plant of the Lehigh 
Mfg. Co., Twenty-first street and 
Lehigh avenue. The addition will be 
78 by 444 feet and will cost over 
$250,000. 

Considerable (buying of machine 
tools will doubtless result from the 
destruction by fire of the Oriental 
Metal Bed Co. plant, Hoboken, N. J., 
the loss on which is estimated at 
over $200,000. Announcement is made 
that the work of rebuilding will be 
begun at once. 

An inquiry from the Otis Elevator 
Co. for about $100,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools is before the trade, chiefly 
for installation at its Buffalo and 
Newburg piants. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J., has made another important 
sale of motors to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., the latest order calling for five 
compound wound interpole motors 
with a total output of 3,600 horse- 
power and 19 mill motors with a com- 
bined capacity of 800 horsepower. 
This is in addition to 10,900 horse- 
power of Crocker-Wheeler motors 
already installed at South Bethlehem. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Shops Suffer Delay Because of Non- 
Arrival of Iron and Steel. 
Milwaukee, Jan. 17. 

Manufacturers at Racine, Wis., are 
complaining about a shortage of iron 
and steel raw material, which in some 
cases has delayed resumption of opera- 
tions following the holiday shut-downs 
for repairs and inventory. The J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. is await- 
ing the arrival of sixty carloads of 
iron castings and sheets and cannot 
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re-open the sheet iron department 
until the material is at hand. 

The J. M. Kohler & Sons Co., of 
Sheboygan, Wis., extensive manufac- 
turer of plumbers’ goods, sanitary ap- 
pliances, etc, is making numerous 
improvements to its plant in addition 
to the new power house now being 
completed, An improved apparatus for 
molding bath tubs has been installed 
in the foundry, turning out nine tubs 
daily. A patent conveyor collects the 
sand, and carries it into hoppers where 
it is automatically screened and mixed. 
An overhead tramway carries the mol- 
ten iron, which is also automatically 
poured. The casting is conveyed to 
the sanding room on a steel con- 
veyor belt. An addition of 190 feet 
has been built to the yard crane tram- 
way and an electro-magnet of one- 
ton capacity has been installed. The 
new power house will contain eight 
gas producers in addition to three 
now opérating. Twelve 25-ton coke 
hoppers are being installed and patent 
stokers will be used, 

The United States Standard Elec- 
trical Co., of Racine, Wis., recently 
acquired by the McCrum-Howell Co., 
of New York, has installed a new gas 
producer engine of 75 horsepower 
capacity. This.is one of the first pro- 
ducer gas engines to be installed in 
Racine. 

The Duplex Coil Co., of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., which recently announced 
its intention to add magnetos to its 
production, has installed several large 
machine tools including drill presses 
and screw machines, and the produc- 
tion of magnetos’ will begin about 
Feb. 15. 

The Stevens Point Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, of Stevens Point, Wis., 
is building a brass furnace of 500 
pounds capacity every three hours, 

The British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Co., which is extending its service 
at Vancouver, B. C., has contracted 
with the Allis-Chalmers Co., of Mil- 
waukee, for two 2,000 kilowatt 1,800 
revolutions per minute, 60-cycle, 3- 
phase condensing steam turbo genera- 
tor units. 

George C. Watts, who was instru- 
mental in organizing the Aluminum 
Specialty Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., 
articles of incorporation for which 
were filed recently, has withdrawn 
from the concern and departed for his 
home in the east. Mr. Watts had been 
elected president. The withdrawal will 
not affect the future of the company. 
It is now negotiating for a building 
and when this is obtained, it is said 
that it will start operations without 
delay. 
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ORE TRADE CONGESTION 





Follows Relief of Coal Famine at Ber- 
muda. 

Although the coal famine at Ber- 
muda has been relieved, thereby re- 
leasing at least a dozen vessels bound 
for Baltimore and Philadelphia with 
Spanish ore, the delay has resulted in 
considerable congestion of unloading 
facilities at both ports, and it will be 
some little time before conditions are 
again normal. Also, as most of this 
ore is sold on an arrangement where- 
by payment is made on arrival, some 
financial hardships will be worked to 
eastern furnacemen on account of the 
simultaneous docking of several car- 
goes. 

Ore interests are experiencing great 
difficulty in securing tonnage at reas- 
onable figures. One local shipper has 
been delayed fully three months in 
starting a cargo of ore for which a 
speculative interest contracted to fur- 
nish a vessel. Spanish ores are rapidly 
advancing and Rubio is now held at 
19s 6d or 19s 9d for immediate ship- 
ment and at 20s for first half delivery, 
though some of the leading interests 
refuse to quote. This represents an 
advance of fully 4s 6d in the past few 
months, and will result in advancing 
the price of British iron, as furnace- 
men there have covered generally for 
their first half requirements. — 


AVERY CO. PLANS LARGE ADDI- 
TIONS. 

The Avery Co., Peoria, III, 
cultural implements, gas engines, etc., 
is having plans and specifications pre- 
pared for the erection of an addition 
to its main factory, estimated to cost 
when completed and equipped $200,000. 
The main building will be 93 x 700 
feet, and connected with the main 
building will be a wing 80 x 150 feet. 
of brick, steel or concrete, fireproof 
throughout. The main building will 
have a manufacturing bay 40 x 700 
feet, 39 feet high, and two side bays, 
24 feet wide, with a gallery over each. 
The central bay will have runways for 
two electric cranes, one 20 tons, with 
a 10-ton auxiliary hoist, and one 10- 
ton. The stock room wing will be 
served by a 20-ton crane. The cent- 
ral bay will be used for engine erect- 
ing and heavy machine tools; one 
side bay and auxiliary will. be the 
machine fitting and metal shops, and 
the other bay will be the engine erect- 
ing and wheel shops. The erecting 
bay will be equipped with 15 hand 
cranes, a crane for each erecting floor. 
The new building will be well lighted, 
the sides of each bay having as much 


agri- 
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window space as can be crowded in. 
Plans are being hurried to completion, 
and it is hoped within a few days 
to ask for bids. It is planned to 
have the shops complete and ready 
to install tools by May 1. 


NEW MINES OPENING. r 
Mining operations around Hibbing 
continue with great activity, notwith- 
standing the severe weather. In ad- 
dition to the Uno and Dale properties, 
which, as already announced, the 
United States Steel Corporation is 
now opening, it has two other prop- 
erties not yet named in sections 7 and 
11, which it is getting ready to open. The 
section 7 property comprises 80 acres 
near the Leetonia, of which 40 is now be- 
ing improved. It will be worked as an 
underground mine, and will probably 
not enter the shipping list before 1911. 
The second property lies near the 
Corrigan, McKinney Co.’s Stephenson 
mine, and may be a shipper this year. 
Another new property is the Man- 
daria, not far from the Burt 
This property is controlled by Archie 
Chisholm, R. B. Whiteside and others, 
from the state of Minne- 


mine. 


under lease 
It is a small mine, and it was 
ground which had been 
unsuccessfully by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The She- 
nango Furnace Co., which controls 
the Webb mine, near Hibbing, is sink- 
ing a new shaft that property, 
and is building a new dry house and 


sota., 
found 
drilled 


upon 


into 


a number of dwellings on the location. 
The southwest Webb 
property is to be stripped, which will 
make the pit practically continuous 
with the Sellers mine. 


forty on the 


LACKAWANNA’S HALF-YEAR 
FIGURES SHOW REVIV- 
AL’S PROGRESS. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. has sub- 
mitted the following comparative 
statement of income for itself and 
subsidiary companies for the last six 


of 1908 and 1909: 


months 
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FIVE HOT MILLS 





To be Added to Plant of Youngstown 
Iron & Steel Roofing Co. 


The Youngstown Iron & Steel Roof- 
Youngstown, O., note of 
whose of capital stock 
recently made, has approved plans for 
five additional hot mills and large ex- 
tensions to the pressed steel depart- 
ment at the works at Haselton, O. 
President L. FE. Cochran has an- 
nounced that three mills, likely of the 
will be added to the 
soon as 


ing Co., 


increase was 


3-high design, 
sheet rolling department as 
the weather will permit building, and 
that two other will be erected 
later. Projected extensions will more 
than double the output of the pressed 
steel department in which steel shapes 
including metal 


mills 


are manufactured 
lath, agricultural implement parts, etc. 
One of the proposed mills will be de- 
voted to rolling hard steel which will 
be worked in the pressing department; 
another will work special steel, while 
the third will roll regular sizes. Orig- 
inally organized and operated as a 
roofing plant, the company has stead- 
ily grown up to demands of increasing 
business, later adding six mills and 
last year adding two hot mills. 

MIDVALE STEEL CO.’S ANNUAL 

REPORT. 

At the annual meeting of the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., Jan. 11, Charles: J. 
Harrah was elected president; James 
F. Sullivan, president, and H. 
M. Diemer, with the fol- 
directory Har- 


vice 
secretary, 


lowing board: Mr. 


rah, Mr. Sullivan, Alex Petre, Chas. 
B. Dunn and Howard Sellers. The 
annual report for the fiscal year 


ending Oct. 31 last showed net earn 
ings of $555,347, 
of $405,347 


dividends of 20 per cent. The report 


leaving a_ surplus 


after the payment of 
showed the company to be in a 
thoroughly prosperous 
it is stated that order books are well 


filled. 


condition and 











For six months, ending Dec. 31. 
1909. 1908. 


Income from manufacturing and operating, after deducting all 
expenses, including maintenance, interest and fixed charges of 


subsidiary companies 


$3,110,959.06 $1,283,249.58 


Proportion of earnings on investments in companies not con 


trolled and of other annual income 
Total 


Less charges and appropriations: 


Sinking funds on bonds of subsidiary companies........... 


Mines exhaustion funds 


Total deduction 

Net earnings 
Deduct interest for six months on L,. S. 
outstanding 
months 


Surplus for six 


160,920.88 45,462.24 


$3,271,879.94 $1,328,711.82 


378,682.10 328,615.26 
PE ee eas 147,271.10 74,779.60 
eT. yee er 663,439.51 456,093.48 


$1,189,392.71 


$ 859,488.34 


$2,082 487.23 $ 469,223.48 


813,750.00 750,000.00 


$1,268,737.23 








$ 280,776.52 


Gross tons. 
205,236 


Gross tons. 
467,533 
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COKE OUTPUT 


FOR LAST YEAR WAS GREAT IN- 
CREASE OVER 1908, 





But Records of Earlier Years Not 
Equaled—New Construction— 
The Failure of the Pro- 
posed Merger. 


The total production of the Upper 
and Lower Connellsville regions for 
the calendar year of 1909 reached 
17,785,832 tons, compared with 10,- 
700,022 tons in 1908, a gain of 7,085,- 
810 tons, according to the complete 
statistics compiled by the Connellsville 
Courier. 

The coke output of the Connells- 
ville regions in 1909 fell a little short 
of that of 1905, when 17,896,526 tons 
were produced, and was considerably 
less than during the years of 1906 
and 1907, when 19,999,326 tons and 
19,029,058 tons, respectively, were 
made. During the last half of the 
past year, however, production was at 
the highest rate in the history of the 
regions. A comparative table show- 
ing the output by half-year periods 
of 1909 and 1906, the year of greatest 
tonnage, is as follows: 


1909. 1906. 
Wivet, BOE. os. cingsiccess 7,344,035 9,783,269 
Second half ....ccccs 10,441,797 10,216,057 
Total output .......17,785,832 19,999,326 


The total shipments by months dur- 
ing the past year, from the main 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 


regions, were as follows: 


Upper Lower 

region. region. 
ES OP OES os he 767,256 438,394 
REAR 2g ee i an8 tas 723,257 420,230 
SE. ics ccd sare stes 787,836 397,978 
pO ae ery eee eee 747,178 397,573 
DR peek ea cates 799,616 435,428 
GE EAE ea eR Ad AE 949,294 479,995 
WG Moe. Sas BRS 1,054,068 551,869 
OM ENPERD 0! a5 Ge, Ses < OES 1,086,274 555,013 
September) .....--.eeee 1,110,801 594,118 
eee, 5 twa ek eeee ee 1,168,343 633,101 
TONGUE i sivee essa 1,168,373 667,372 
DECOMPEE oc. ccs ewe cee 1,154,677 677,788 
NERA Roe ae atte oe 11,516,973 6,268,859 


In the matter of prices the average 
figure realized from shipments made 
during the year of both furnace and 
foundry coke, according to the compil- 
ation was $2, ovens. On spot coke, the 
monthly average is given as follows: 

Month. Furnace. Foundry. 


TONUETY co ccc ens cst eavece $1.70 $2.10 
Pee. Ae 1.65 2.00 
PEMNON. i cedeeies bWRRE SORES 1.55 2.00 
RE APRS Ss 1.43 1.90 
STREP 1.45 1.85 
Oe ren ene 1.50 1.85 
RR AN. cy oh se new eerun® 1.55 1.85 
Ce RN ir 1.75 2.00 
SOMOMBEr — os odes vice vee vee 2.30 2.50 
CN ci Sab bbeee b dladenwe 2.80 2.75 
WIGURIIET osc ckis vee veveree 2.85 3.00 
SS ee PTT ET Cee ee 2.85 3.10 
The Courier’s tabulated statement 


on the coke industry for period of 30 
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years, showing the oven capacity, 
production and average price realized, 


is as follows: 


Total Tons Av. 
Year. ovens shipped. price. 
(CC eee, 7,211 2,205,946 $1.79 
i eae 8,208 2,639,002 1.63 
i? Se 9,293 3,043,394 1.47 
oS Seyi ee 10,176 3,552,402 1.14 
a ae 10,543 3,192,105 1.13 
FORD i iepekse« so 10,471 3,096,012 1.22 
i) SP 10,952 4,180,521 1.36 
Pen re Ce eee 11,923 4,146,989 1.79 
SEG wAidteiewien< 13,975 4,955,553 1.19 
POAT Yo 2 kee 14,458 5,930,428 1.34 
Lee 50.9 he's cee ee 16,020 6,464,156 1.94 
Plas cle Sealneaae 17,204 4,760 665 1.87 
2, 2 eee eo 17,256 6,329,452 1.83 
te ow ae? 17,513 4,805,623 1.49 
te RA Be ee 17,834 5,454,451 1.00 
gC ee 17,947 8,244,438 1.23 
Bri aicales ade’ 18,351 5,411,602 1.90 
FEE Pia D eakbwes 18,628 6,915,052 1.65 
PR Mike ss écld-ciees 18,643 8,460,112 1.35 
i gE O Ee 19,689 10,129,764 2.00 
WOE es: «0: 4103's uae ee 10,166,234 2.70 
ta PE Le 21,575 12,609,949 1.95 
Sere Ooms ame 14,138,740 2.37 
OME sbid csp sao vik 28,092 13,345,230 3.00 
ISS So rae 29,119 12,427,468 1.75 
TRG vswaels <s 30,842 17,896,526 2.26 
LBM OR re eer 34 059 19,999,326 2.75 
SEE se goeicncee ys 35,697 19,029,058 2.90 
(ee ee oe 10,700,022 1.80 
FROG Rcemtnes ¢ sina 39,158 17,785,832 2.00 


New Oven Construction. 


New construction work in the Con- 
nellsville regions continued steadily 
throughout the year and the improved 
market conditions over the final four 
months proved a stimulus to plant 
extensions. Among the ovens fin- 
ished during the year, were 186 at the 
new Royal plant of W. J. Rainey, in 
the Lower Connellsville field; 25 ovens 
by the Marion Coke Co.; 75 ovens by 
the Mt. Hope Coke Co.; 200 ovens 
by the Mt. Pleasant-Connellsville Coke 
Co.; and additional capacity at the 
Bridgeport plant of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co and by the Rich Hill Coke 
co. The Thompson - Connellsville 
Coke Co.’s twin plants of 400 ovens 
each were virtually finished during the 
year. Other construction now under 
way includes two plants of the Tower 
Hill-Connellsville Coke Co,, originally 
planned for 250 ovens each, but being 
built beyond this figure; 1,600 ovens 
for the Isabella-Connellsville Coke 
Co.; 600 ovens at the Allison plant 
of W. J. Rainey, and 400 ovens at 
the new Royal plant of the same 
interest. The Pittsburg Westmore- 
land Coke Co. is finishing 250 ovens 
in Washington county, and the Whyel 
Coke Co. is building 150 ovens in 
the Yukon field. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. in the year opened large 
bodies of coal at its Lambert, Filbert, 
Ralph and Sarah plants in the Lower 
Connellsville region. Three of these 
plants were originally designed for 
coking operations and one for a coal 
shipper, but the building of a large 
battery of by-product ovens at Gary 
has caused the company to abandon 
the plans for new oven construction 
in this part of the Connellsville region. 
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Relative to the proposed merger, 
the Courier comments as follows: 

The story of the Connellsville coke 
trade of 1909 would not be complete 
without a brief mention of the rise and 
fall of the coke merger, which, though 
it died, did not live in vain, as time 
has shown. 

With the exception of some of the 
larger interests which were tied up 
with trusteeships and other inhibi- 
tions upon selling or merging their 
interests, the independent operators 
generally joined in the movement and 
gave options on their properties ex- 
tending to Oct. 1. Over 75 plants 
were considered and 60 of them ac- 
tually appraised. Included in the 
merger as finally determined were 
38,000 acres of Connellsville coal, 10,- 
000 ovens built and under construction, 
and 8,000 acres of surface. The aggre- 
gate option price of the property ag- 
gregated $75,000,000. This was more 
than one-half of the coal acreage, one- 
half the number of ovens and one-half 
the value of the holdings of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. 

In one important respect the merger 
materially benefited the coke opera- 
tors. They were requested to make 
no contracts for the last half of the 
year, and many of them respected this 
condition to their profit. 


MOTORS FOR BETHLEHEM. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., South 
Bethlehem, Pa. has ordered from 
the Crocker-Wheeler Co. five com- 
pound wound interpole motors with 
a total output of 3,600 horsepower, 
two of these machines having a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 horsepower each at a 
speed of 285 revolutions per minute. 
The Bethlehem company has also or- 
dered 19 mill motors of this make 
with a combined capacity of about 
800 horsepower, these orders being 
an addition to the present equipment 
of 10,900 horsepower in compound- 
wound motors at Bethlehem works. 

Other orders booked by this inter- 
est in the steel and manufacturing 
trade include two large alternation 
current motors for the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Roanoak, Va.; one large 
three-phase alternator for the Landes, 
Frary & Clark Co. New Britain, 
Conn., in addition to a 1,500 K. V. A. 
generator under construction for that 
interest; and two 250-volt direct-con- 
nected generators for the Flannerty 
Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 





The annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Delaware River Steel Co. was 
held at Chester, Pa., Jan. 11, and re- 
sulted in the re-election of the offi- 
cial staff and directory board, with 
minor changes in the latter. The 
furnace will probably be started late 
this month; repairs have been com- 
pleted and fires are already drying 
out the stack. 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


November Best Month of Year for Iron and Steel Ex- 
ports—Year’s Total Second to But Two Years—Some Non- 
Tonnage Lines Increase—Great Decrease in Locomotives— 
Pig Iron and Alloy Imports in Detail—Imports of Ordinary 


Pig Iron Begin 


As noted editorially two week's ago, 
November, the latest month for which 
Statistics are available, showed larger 
iron and steel exports than any pre- 
ceding month in the year, The No- 
vember total, covering scrap, pig iron, 
unfinished steel, finished rolled steel, 
wire products, structural material, 
pipes and fittings, etc., was 115,943 
gross tons. The next largest month 
was June, with 114,721 tons. Should 
December show the same total as 
November, the. year’s exports would 
amount to 1,222,000 tons, the year 
being exceeded only by 1906 and 
1907. The monthly movement since 
the beginning of 1907 has been as 
follows: 


TOTAL IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS. 
GROSS TONS. 





1907. 1908. 1909. 

a ee 102,630 74,353 70,089 
oh ee 64,728 81,773 84,860 
ON eee ee 112,787 96,681 94,522 
SE ©. sium ob on 132,792 93,285 100,903 
NT: hadtihauys et 91,543 64,020 109 977 
Es arg hes Inlace,0 92,996 69,779 114,721 
Me aha. CU es 122,249 86,806 100,670 
| ee 118,792 86,244 105,694 
September ....... 114,819 76,727 97,387 
October ........ 123,170 | 85,668 110,821 
November. ...... 116,308 71,028 115,943 
Epecemiber «4. ces 86,019 f° eee 
UGS fi. Somak om 1,301,979 964,266 1,105,701 


Non-Tonnage Exports. 


Estimating December, the total 
value of all iron and steel exports in 
1909 should be about $157,000,000, 
against $151,000,000 in 1908. Inasmuch 
as the tonnage exports increased from 
964,266 tons to about 1,222,000 tons, 
the non-tonnage exports, which as a 
rule constitute about two-thirds of 
the total iron and_ steel exports, 
showed a material decrease. This 
was by no means uniformly distri- 
buted. Comparing the first 11 months 
of 1908 and the first 11 months of 
1909, the more important changes are 
shown below: 

INCREASES. 
1908. 1909. 
Gosh pegisters <2. c633% $1,941,179 $2,472,514 
Mining machinery 3,482,885 4,068,458 
Printing presses 1,421,634 1,625,549 
Typewriters ......... 5,667,150 6,693,444 
DECREASES. 
Electrical machinery... $6,369,163 $5,502,597 
Metal working ma- 
4,842,466 4,068,669 


0, Ee eee 
Locomotives ........ 6,024,328 2,256,859 
Stationary engines.... 2,955,905 2 645,395 
Woodworking 

machinery ........ 1,018,077 924,310 


The most striking decrease was in 
locomotives, 62 per cent in point of 


value. The decrease in number was 
from 537 to 279, or 52 per cent. 


Pig Iron Imports. 


As has been noted from time to 
time in these summaries, the monthly 
government figures of “pig iron” im- 
ports include with ordinary pig iron 
the alloy metals forro-manganese, 
spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, etc., and 
these imports, which ran about 10,000 
tons a month during the first 10 
months of 1909, comprised these spe- 
cial grades almost entirely, the quan- 
tity of ordinary pig iron being light. 
It was not until November that any 
important tonnage of ordinary pig 
iron was brought in. Quarterly the 
government compiles statistics of the 
imports according to grade. The fig- 
ures for the third quarter of 1909 
have been compiled within the past 
fortnight, and permit a summary of 
the movement in the first nine months 
of 1909. The imports by quarters 
have been as follows, in gross tons: 


FIRST QUARTER. 


POLrOMANGAMNeSe . oncscccescoceres 21,420 
EE, ey aw bh 6 5 ob ey Osis 8 p10, 1,332 
oS Oe eee eee ee 2,621 
SS Lo Gs so ag hala td's 46 
SEAS a a on Gera 0 
ee eee eee 5,622 

ME Gas os SVs G Sw STAY die en bes 31,041 

SECOND QUARTER. 

| ar ee Sore 14,791 
EP eer ee See 182 
ee 5 sa ule he» b-000ne 8's:0 3,123 
PRUNES Saber een cas ceo ee 7 
RS vis so 56 A ans Mh Rewine ate 626 9 
PESTO cate Gisesccethebodeeesee 6,275 

DNR Whe cas Vis Fi ot haa kee e 8 24 387 

THIRD QUARTER. 

F'CEFOUANZANEKE oc i wesc re ncses 23,813 
DEIN , a ccbltat soca Seavicee 680 
SOS FOTOS COTTE 5,215 
eee Ga a 103 
a ne re 31 
NIN aT c's vag. sre d RAS ba ems 000s 22 
yo Ae AR OR Bi gape A IE Aa ergs 12,116 

NE gt Ne wa tan os wa dg wae 41,980 


The total of the above figures, for 
the first nine months of 1909, is 97,- 
408 tons. The total of the monthly 
figures, usually the basis of these re- 
views, is 99,823 tons for the nine 
months, the difference in the two sets 
of figures being that the monthly fig- 
ures are those of “general imports,” 
i. e., entries for consumption and en- 
tries for warehouse, while the quar- 
terly figures given above are “imports 
for consumption,” 1, e., entries for con- 


in November— Record Ore Imports. 


sumption and withdrawals, the two 
sets of figures varying, in any period, 
by the amount that warehouse stocks 
vary during the period. 

‘Lhe imports ot “all other” pig iron 


have been as follows: 


ee eee 5,622 
MOOT “SURREITET nce cri oseceseio's 0,279 
UR ATU ae 05 Se See tec ats 12,116 

UM So vate oa o's a wea ee 24,013 


Such imports are, of course, inconse- 
quential, In the third quarter, when 
12,116 tons of “all other” pig iron 
were imported, the imports of ferro- 
manganese, spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, 
ferro-chrome, ferro-phosphorus and 
tungsten amounted to 29,864 tons, 
practically at the rate of 10,000 tons 
per month. Such a movement may 
be assumed to have continued through 
the fourth quarter, if indeed there was 
not an increase in these alloys. As 
suming the rate to have been un- 
changed, the 11,851 tons of all grades 
imported in October indicates that the 
imports of ordinary pig iron were 
negligible, but the imports of 34,707 
tons of all grades in November indi 
cate the probability that nearly 25,00 
tons of ordinary pig iron were im- 
ported in that month. November, 
then, marks the real beginning of the 
import movement in ordinary pig iron. 
Whether it will continue remains to 
be seen. There is, at any rate, no 
prospect that the movement will be 
of anything like the importance of the 
two preceding movements, in 1902-3 
and 1906-7 respectively, when imports 
rose to average rates of 100,000 tons 
and 50,000 tons respectively per month. 


Heavy Ore Imports. 


The most interesting feature of the 
import movement is in iron ore. The 
imports in the first 11 months of 1909 
amounted to 1,473,812 tons, or more 
than in any full calendar year pre- 
viously. Ore imports by months in 
1909 were as follows, in gross tons: 


RN Pe are str ee, foe 105,233 
SS Re SEA Se EEE Lye Ee 61,749 
EIR Ss a 'e'texinw Sole p-Ps. Sak bene Se 108,676 
BR | OSs cop Kaas Ses es eee FS 74,782 

SNE 1 Faro <4y tide Sie oan Venn wn 6 os aN F4 97,393 
EE hb a. kiparwe hae cReuks Ws Oey et 124,714 
FRR OS ee ee ie eee 172,316 
Ce rr ere ree ae 209,855 
POOL). 4,6 Kotor waka s hoes 6k 164,613 
NN eS eget Hie Scie etd Sibiery OTR 179,505 
SUM ae NN Bs eee a aig 174 976 
ee a ee 1,473,812 
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Iron ore imports in the past six cal- 


endar years have been as follows: 
ROO Ai cae be VEON SUCRE es ada e tate 980,440 
EEE sig bet tig ale o.6a Oe Vals Ch aes 487,613 
aca ae ass cae UE oe He a eee ek 845,651 
AP eer ee rr eee 1,060,390 
DON | sls wc Ry ak et Sho ld oN a 1,229,168 
4 MTT EPUR ES CTET REECE LET 776,898 
The imports in the 11 months of 

1909 were drawn as follows: 
NR chatty ato sath oly eit Was die, PAT 411,522 
British North America .......... 209,376 
PR evi eteee ks ole d anenesebdies 809,935 
Puma) COUNTIES... Sissi do cas cece eae 42,979 
SOG 5c caves donee wercautiedans 1,473,812 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, GROSS 





TONS. 
Eleven months 
November, ending 
November. 
1908. 1909, 1908. 1909, 
MOTOR 6. .deke0s 1,008 820 20,991 24,957 
Se eee 4,875 9,168 41,964 57,923 
Billets, sheet 
bars, etc..... 9,482 2,715 104,284 101,237 
Wire rods 839 3,362 6,500 17,781 
BAR.  Oniawein 10,805 34,569 186,267 246,389 
Structural iron 
and _ steel 6,416 7,689 106,943 82,153 
Bar: iron ...<. 1,323 627 7,675 12,286 
Steel bars .... 3,017 7,628 39,289 67,097 
Sheets and 
plates ...... 8,507 17,678 93,564 159,041 
Tin plates .... 121 741 11,594 8,197 
Hoop, band and 
OCrUll. 2.67006 212 584 3,885 3,256 
i a ee 13,052 12,509 114,191 136,358 
Wire nails and 
it. eee 1,610 2,905 23,178 27,670 
Cut nails and 
spikes ...... 339° «1,432 «6,288 ~—Ss«9,231 
All other in- 
cluding tacks 466 497 4,671 6,750 
Pipes and _ fit- 
SIGE 5k. 3342 9,108 13,028 105,296 145,375 
TOs Cates 71,130 115,943 886 580 1,105,701 


IRON AND STEEL. IMPORTS, GROSS 
TONS. 





Eleven months 
November, ending 
November. 
: 1908. 1909. 1908. 1909. 
OKED:  sii0 ic onc tas 281 15,902 4,029 41,424 
rie $0” oo Seas 8,489 34,707 81,872 146,381 
Billets, bars and 
steel n. e. § 1,247 1,030 9,008 14,400 
Wire rods ....... 1,054 439 10,557 9,953 
EI aii k s,s «Bik 60-8 350 43 1,671 785 
misuctral ....<s< 654 298 2,953 5,625 
Bar iron ........ 2,764 2,554 18,564 16,523 
Sheets and plates. 259 898 2,235 3,955 
wan plates ...... 4,647 8,046 56,015 57,398 
Totals -+++++19,745 63,917 186,904 296,444 


SWEDISH IRON STATISTICS. 

The Swedish Iron Works Corpora- 
tion reports exports of iron and steel 
for the first ten months of the year 
as 252,900 tons, against 276,300 tons 
during the same period in 1908. This 
total included 87,700 tons of pig iron, 
7,300 14,800 
blooms bar 


tons of ingots, tons ot 
and natural 87,700 
tons of iron bars, 16,700 tons of wire 
14,100 billets 
Despite the strike, production 


of the 


iron, 


and tons of and tube 
blanks. 
first nine months 
year 444,500 
or 17,300 tons more than during the 
1908. All forms of 
and finished material, 
sharp decrease 
Swedish iron 


and abroad 


during the 


was tons of pig iron, 


same period in 
semi-finished 
however, showed a 
stocks of railroad 
both at 
exhausted. 


and 


and steel home 


have been 
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MAXIMUM OUTPUT 


’ 


Of Connellsville Coke Field Main- 
tained—Revised Oven List. 


Practically maximum production in 


the Connellsville coke regions con- 
tinues to be maintained, and it is 
not believed there will be any up- 


ward change in ouput until possibly 


spring, when some new construction 
will be completed. The Coke Pro- 
ducers’ Association, in its report 


‘under date of Jan. 12, makes interest- 


ing comment upon the present active 
capacity of the upper and lower dis- 
tricts. It is as follows: 

The reports we have of coke oven 
operations show at the end of last 
week that the number of active ovens 
in’ the two districts has practically 
reached the maximum, and barring the 
usual shortages in production at this 
the year, due to weather 
production can also be 
have reached the 


season of 
conditions, 
said to practically 
maximum. 

The number of ovens in the two dis- 


tricts at the beginning of the year 
has been revised and “dead” ovens 
eliminated. The revised list shows 


a total of 37,618 completed and now 
available, or will be with the de- 
velopment of the coal. Of this num- 
ber 36.256, or 93.7 per cent, are now 
which 


active, and 1,362 are idle, of 
likely not more than 400 could be 
put into service in the near future, 


owing to lack of development at sever- 


al places and to the condition of 
the ovens at other plants. Prog- 
ress on the construction of the new 


ovens has been retarded by the weath- 
er, and it is likely that but few, if 
any, will be ready for operation before 
spring. 

Production for the week is con- 
servatively estimated at 449,471 tons. 

The Frick Coke Co. is reported to 
be operating its ovens in full. 

Of the ovens belonging to the fur- 
nace interests, 93.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity are active, of the Rainey inter- 
ests, 83 per cent, and of the other 
independent concerns, 96.4 per cent. 

Shipments by way of the three 
railroads to Pittsburg and points west 
for the week were 12,846 cars, as 
compared with 11,907 cars shipped the 
preceding week. 

The car supply for the week was 
better than for some time. The 
labor situation is no worse. 


NEW SALES MANAGER. 

John M. Reeves, formerly of the 
Cumberland Nail & Iron Co., has as- 
sumed the position of sales manager 
of the Longmead Iron Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., succeeding P. N. Guthrie 
Jr., who will represent the company in 
New York City and the metropolitan 
district offices at 30 Church 
street, New York. John B. Guthrie 
will continue in charge of the com- 
pany’s offices in Pittsburg and adja- 
with headquarters at 


with 


cent territory 
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the Columbia Bank building, Pitts- 
burg, T H. Speddy & Co., with offices 
in the Balboa building, San Francisco, 
will remain the company’s representa- 
tive on the Pacific coast. The repre- 
sentation at Savannah, Ga., ‘has been 
discontinued for the present. 


FORMAL PASSING OF TITLE. 


Deeds have been filed at Uniontown, 
Pa., showing the transfer by the Clair- 
ton Steel Co. of 2,644 acres of coking 
coal and 296 acres of surface land in 
township, Fayette county, 
to the H. C, Frick Coke Co. The 
consideration is given as $2,284,448. 
This is merely a formal action, as the 
property has been owned by the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation for sev- 
eral years, having been included in the 
purchase of the Clairton Steel Co. 
Title is now given to the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., the coke subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Luzerne 


ADVANCE IN FLUORSPAR. 


A brisk demand for  fluorspar, 
coupled with considerable  interfer- 
ence with early deliveries on account 
of ice in the Ohio river, has re- 
sulted in rather sharp advances on 
domestic spar and prices are now 
irregular. Dealers report a 
steady increase in consumption, steel 
works now using large tonnages, and 
the effect of the tariff changes was 
to turn all this business to domestic 
miners, so long as a reasonable fig- 


rather 


ure is quoted. . Recently sales of 
600 tons and 1,000 tons have been 
made to leading steel works, the 
price reported being $6, f. o. b. 
cars at mining point for washed 
lump. One large interest is holding 
at $5.50, but cannot ship at pres- 


ent because of navigation being sus- 
pended in the Ohio, and has even 
been unable to keep up with some of 
its contracts. Another interest hav- 
mg a good tonnage stored at a rail- 
way siding advanced its prices for 
early delivery to a level permitting 
the importation of foreign spar and 
was forced to make a reduction. As 
a general thing, the larger producers 
are sold several months ahead and 
are not anxious for further business. 
Ground material is held at about $10, 
mining point. It is anticipated that 
complete returns will show production 
during 1909 to have been the largest 
on record. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
blown out No. 1 stack at Thomas, 
Ala., for relining. 
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A NEW JIG BORING MACHINE. 

The accompanying views illustrate 
a plain milling machine designed and 
built by the R. K. Le Blond Machine 
Tool Co., for use in its tool room, 
in the manufacture of jigs and fix- 
tures. The spindle is unusually heavy. 
The front bearing is tapered and runs 
in a cast iron box of special mixture, 
insyring a bearing that will run al- 
most indefinitely, and with little at- 
tenton. The rear journal is parallel 
and runs in a bronze bearing fitted 
to a taper hole in the housing, and 
which can be drawn into the taper 
to take up wear. The end thrust of 
the spindle is taken by a hardened 
steel and a babbitt collar. The arbor 
is driven by a clutch milled in the 
nose of the spindle. An arbor bolt 
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ing index plate enables the operator 
to tell at a glance the correct posi- 
tion for a given feed. The table 
feed is driven by a direct spur drive 
on the end of the saddle, instead 
of the usual drive through the 
center of the knee and saddle, furth- 
er reducing the frictional losses in 
the feed mechanism. The_ reverse 
and trip for the table feed are op- 
erated by one lever, the mechanism 
being carried in a box on the end 
of the saddle. When the feed is 
tripped there are no gears or clutches 
running idle on the screw or in the 
saddle. 

The table is unusually heavy, with 
the bearing on the outside of the 
dovetail and extending the full width 
of the table. Large oil pockets ex- 
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gib for the table bearing is tongued 
to avoid any tendency to lift, and 
the lower gib as well as the gib 
on the column bearing is made with 
two angles, adjustment being made 
by fine-thread screws. Locking screws 
with fixed handles are provided on 
both gibs, providing metal to metal 
contacts the entire length of the gib. 

The machine thas a_ longitudinal 
feed of 34 inches, a vertical feed of 
20 inches, and a cross feed of 18 
inches. The unusual length of the 
cross movement is the chief advantage 
over an ordinary plain miller for 
boring jigs, as it permits the use of 
long boring bars for box jig work 
and for deep holes. In order to use 
the machine to the best advantage in 
boring the cross feed is so arranged 
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is provided, which extends through 
the hollow spindle, and provides a 
convenient means of inserting and re- 
moving the arbors. The cone is 
three-stepped, for 3%-inch belt. 

The back gears are of the well- 
known Le Blond double friction type, 
which, in addition to the advantages 
of double back gears, provides a 
means for quickly stopping and start- 
ing the machine, 'a feature of equal 
value to the friction head on a chuck- 
ing lathe. 

The feed box is driven direct from 
the spindle by spur gears, avoiding 
all bevels or chains, and thus reducing 
the friction of the feed mechanism. 
Sixteen changes of feed are obtained 
by a system of tumbler and sliding 
gears, with only two operating levers, 
which are close together, and their 
movement is such that a direct read- 


tend entirely around the table, with 


drainage cocks at each end. 

The table feed screw is 134 inches 
in diameter, of coarse pitch, and 
geared two to one on the quick re- 
turn, and with ball thrust bearings 
at the ends of the table, and the 
screw is therefore always under ten- 
sion regardless of the direction of 
movement. The knife is of box sec- 
tion, ribbed and braced transversely 
and laterally. The column _ bearing 
extends almost to the top, and the 
saddle bearing is wider than the col- 
umn bearing, giving support to the 
ends of the saddle. The cross feed 
screw is set in the center of the 
knee, avoiding side strains and giving 
an easy movement. 

The saddle is braced its entire 
length with arched ribs through which 
the table screw passes. The taper 
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that its movement can be controlled 
from the rear of the table, a position 
most convenient to the operator. This 
is accomplished by the introduction 
of the diagonal shaft through the 
knee, which is connected to the cross 
feed screws at the front by means of 
bevel gears. 

The longitudinal and vertical move- 
ments are fitted with vernier scales 
24 inches in length, thus enabling the 
operator to lay off centers with ex- 
treme accuracy without the use of 
auxiliary measuring instruments. 

An interesting feature in connec- 
tion with the completion of this ma- 
chine was the testing of the accu- 
racy of the screws. The vernier scales 
provided an ideal condition for such a 
test, which showed the screws to be so 
perfect that no inaccuracy was visible to 
the naked eye in a length of 20 inches. 
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THE EFFECT OF SUPERHEATED STEAM ON CAST 
IRON AND CAST STEEL FITTINGS’ 


A Symposium of Three Papers on This Subject, Entitled 
“Cast-Iron Fittings for Superheated Steam,” “‘The Effect of 
Superheated Steam on the Strength of Cast Iron, Gun Iron 
and Steel” and “Cast Iron Valves and Fittings for Super- 
heated Steam’’—Causes for the Failures of Castings in Service 


CAST IRON FITTINGS FOR SUPERHEATED 


The failure of a number of large cast 
iron fittings in use with superheated 
steam has rightly created a widespread 
suspicion of this material when exposed 
to high temperature. Yet, on this sub- 
ject there is very little information of 
a character to justify the wholesale 
substitution of steel castings for the 
ordinary heavy cast iron fittings. The 
latter have been used with success for 
many years at all degrees of tempera- 
ture below actual redness, and in many 
stations now in operation with moder- 
ate degrees of superheating, say 100 
degrees Fahr., cast iron has never giv- 
en the slightest trouble beyond the or- 
dinary wear and tear. 

The doubt as to the reliability of 
cast iron has seemed to spring up with 
its use in long pipe lines to steam tur- 
bines where the temperature has ranged 
from 550 to 600 degrees. This would 
lead one to ask if the difficulty has not 
been in the design of the piping sys- 
tems rather than in the character of 
the material. Has not the cast iron 
taken the brunt of a new service and 
has it not suffered in the estimation of 
the engineering public because the con- 
ditions of that service were not fully 
understood ? 

A vast amount of experiment and in- 
vestigation would be required for the 
satisfactory reply to this question, and 
this brief paper is not intended as a 
reply, but rather to place before the 
Society arecord of some tests that may 
throw light on the subject. These 
tests were made for the Edison Illum- 
inating Co., Boston, for the purpose of 
determining the bursting strength un- 
der hydraulic pressure of some large 
fittings which were replaced with steel 
castings. 

It may be well before giving the re- 
sult of the tests to inquire what is 
actually known about cast iron sub- 
jected to high temperature; that is, 





*Presented at a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at the 
Edison Auditorium, Boston, Mass., Dec, 17. 


STEAM 
By Ira N. Hortts. 


known without the possibility of con- 

troversy: 

a Fittings have developed cracks and 

small changes of shape after a few 

months of actual service. 

‘ittings exposed separately to super- 

heated steam at a temperature ex- 

ceeding 500 degrees Fahr., have 
shown a permanent increase of 
some dimensions. 

c The tensile tests of pieces cut from 
fittings that had failed in service 
indicate in some cases the possi- 
bility of permanent loss of strength. 


_ 


The remainder of the evidence in the 
case may be classed as good guess- 
work, based upon some _ preconceived 
theory as to the behavior of the con- 
stituent parts of cast iron in a rising 
temperature. 

One of the curious and interesting 
qualities of cast iron is its permanent 
increase of dimensions under high tem- 
perature. This is paralleled by the per- 
manent set of cast iron test pieces when 
subject to very moderate tensile stress- 
es. In both cases the cast iron ap- 
parently continues to grow at a de- 
creasing rate, at least in some dimen- 
sions, when the high temperature or 
tensile stress is repeated. 

How long this growth would continue 
is not known. Its probable limit is the 
flow of the material under the ultimate 
breaking stress. Cast iron may not be 
peculiar in this respect and all mate- 
rials may change pernfanently their di- 
mensions under moderate stress, the 
change growing with each 
of the same stress. There is no doubt 
of this where the yield point has been 
excecded. It may also be that all ma- 
terials change permanéntly under re- 


peated application of high temperature. 


imposition 


Cause of Persistent Expansion. 


The cause of the persistent expan- 
sion under high temperature is very 
hazy, but two possible agencies have 
been mentioned in a number of dis- 
cussions : 


a A chemical, or physical, change in 


the relation of the iron to ‘the 
various foreign substances, which 
fix it as cast iron. 

b A molecular change due to the fact 
that cast iron has no well defined 
elastic limit or modulus of elasticity. 

Both causes may be in operation at 
the same time, but the theory of chem- 
ical change has far less standing than 
that relating to the stresses produced 
by unequal expansion. While there is 

a temperature at which carbon changes 

its relation to the iron, superheated 

steam is probably well below that point 
except under very unusual conditions. 


Loss of Strength Not Conclusive. 


That cast iron loses strength, when 
exposed to superheated steam at 600 
degrees, is not conclusively proved. The 
most that can be said is that test 
specimens taken out of cast iron fittings 
after one year’s or more exposure to 
a temperature of 550 to 600 degrees 
have shown a _ surprising irregularity 
of strength in the same casting. But 
there is nothing to prove that new cast 
iron fittings have not a great lack of 
homogeneity. Irregularities exist in 
every casting owing to the inability of 
the metal to flow when cooling below 
a certain temperature. Furthermore, 
the strength of a test piece cast from 
a given heat can rarely be taken as 
that of any selected part of the fitting 
cast from the same heat. It is com- 
mon experience to find variations of 
strain in castings as well as variations 
of texture. Were any large, irregular 
casting cut into small pieces, the va- 
riations of strength would probably be 
found to be quite as great.as that re- 
ported later on in this paper. The 
demonstration of the loss of strength 
after long service with superheated 
steam does not seem either complete or 
conclusive. 

A very brief description of the es- 
sential features of the Edison station 
will help to make clear what follows. 
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The new part of the station is arranged 
in a series of complete units, each con- 
sisting of one vertical Curtis turbine and 
eight boilers set in pairs. The main 
steam line extends along the rear ends 
of the boilers just beneath the brick 
work, four 8-inch vertical steam mains 
connecting each pair of boilers with 
the main line. Three of the vertical 
mains discharge through gate valves in- 
to T’s, and a fourth, at the end of the 
line, through a gate valve into a bend. 


The first turbine units were provided 
throughout with cast iron fittings, which 
were ultimately replaced with steel fit- 
tings. No expansion or slip joints are 
used. The main steam line (something 
over 103 feet long) is anchored at the 
turbine end and is allowed to expand 
longitudinal or horizontal 
direction, carrying the lower ends ot 
the vertical mains with it. The steam 
pressure is 175 pounds, the superheat- 
ing generally amounts to 150 degrees 
Fahr., although it is not constant. The 
actual temperature of the steam varies 
500 to 580 degrees, so that the 
line is changing in length from 
time to time, thus moving the lower 
ends of the vertical mains back and 
forth, A series of variable stresses 
are consequently introduced into ail 
parts of the pipe system, probably af- 
fecting most seriously the T’s. It is 
this aspect of the case, namely, the ef- 
fect of varying stresses upon cast iron 
at high temperature, that must be 
studied before a sound verdict can be 
reached. 


freely in a 


from 
main 


Failure of Castings. 


The castings in the South Boston sta- 
tion were first suspected of failure when 
nearly a year after the turbine plant 
had been in operation one of the 8 
x6x6-inch T’s near the boiler showed 
signs of deterioration, cracks appearing 
near the junction of the offset with 
the body of the T and in the flanges. 
Another fitting of the: same dimensions 
and location began to fail and was tak- 
en out after 14 months’ service. Both 
these T’s were cut up for testing and 
the results were so much alike that 
only the second is given here, as that 
T had been exposed the longest to the 
strain. 

A chemical analysis gave the follow- 
ing: Carbon, 3.47 per cent; mangarticse, 
0.10 per cent; phosphorus, 0.366 per 
sulphur, 0.062 per cent; silicon, 
1.41 per cent. The tensile strength of 
six pieces taken from different parts 
of the T was found to be, 12,646, 14,- 
295, 26,080, 27,270, 27,440, 28,280 pounds 
There thus appears to 
variation of 


cent; 


per square inch. 
have been considerable 
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strength in the T unless the first two 
results are errors due to some faults 
in testing. Not considering them, the 
four other pieces do not appear to in- 
dicate any great falling off in service. 
They are as near together as would 
commonly be found in cast iron from 
the same heat. The material was sup- 
posed to be a first-rate quality of air- 
furnace gun iron, which should have 
been good for 25,000 to 30,000 pounds 
per square inch, but no tests or analy- 
ses of the heat from which this T was 
poured are on record, 


Tensile Tests. 


Four test pieces cut from a larger T, 
14 x 12 x 8 inches, which had had about 
the same service as that from which 
the foregoing test pieces were cut, gave 
a tensile strength of 23,130, 23,480, 23,- 
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875, 24,170 pounds per square inch. Here 
again there was absolutely no proof 
that the material had deteriorated. 

Three test pieces were taken, for 
comparison, from a large manifold 
which had been seven years in service 
with saturated steam, and the tensile 
strength was found to be 16,413, 16,550, 
17,000 pounds per square inch. The 
nature of the cast iron was not known 
positively, but it was bought as_air- 
furnace gun iron. 

It was fully recognized in the first 
of the foregoing tests that, while the 
material might not have suffered in 
service, nevertheless parts of the cast- 
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ing might have been weakened by the 
expansion stresses. For the purpose of 
testing this, two T’s were removed from 
the line and broken by internal hy- 
draulic pressure, thus affording a def- 
inite idea of the strength of the cast- 
ings as a whole. A third casting, an 
L not previously in use, was added for 
comparison. The three fittings are 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
in which the measured dimensions and 
the location of the fractures are given. 


The material was the same as that 
used for all the fittings of the turbine 
furnace gun iron, and the 
constituents were probably 
The two T’s had been 
exposed to steam of 578 
degrees Fahr. and less for fifteen 
months, or longer, and when removed 
had given no indications of weakness. 
A careful examination disclosed no ap- 
preciable distortion except in the faces 
of the flanges, which were no longer 
plane surfaces. There were several 
high spots that could not have existed 
when the flanges were faced-off. 


unit, air 
chemical 
about the same. 
superheated 


Description of Defective Castings. 


No. 1 was a 14-inch T with an 8- 
inch offset. The openings were closed 
by heavy cast iron plates fitted to the 
flanges and bolted. The pressure was 
produced by a steam-driven, outside- 
packed plunger pump, and was meas- 
ured by means of a small conical safety 
valve, one-tenth of a square inch in 
area, and directly loaded by dead weight 
applied as the pressure increased. The 
indications of the small valve were 
constantly compared with a_ hydraulic 
gage previously tested and calibrated. 
The fitting broke as shown at an in- 
pressure of 1,650 pounds per 
The plates covering the 
openings did not reinforce the T to 
any great extent, as the bolts were 
smaller than the holes and the joints 
around the flanges were leaking ap- 
preciably when the fracture occurred. 

No. 2 fitting was an 8 x 6-inch T. 
It was broken in precisely the same 
manner as No. 1 and gave way at an 
internal pressure of 3,100 pounds per 
inch. 


ternal 


square inch. 


square 

No. 3 fitting was a 12-inch L. Its 
two openings were closed with cast 
iron plates and it was burst in the same 
way as the others. The joints practi- 
cally gave out at a pressure of 2,000 
pounds per square inch, although the 
pressure was kept on for some minutes. 
For the second attempt to run the pres- 
sure up, the bolts were set up with a 
very heavy wrench, which undoubtedly 
put a bending moment on the flange. 
The fitting finally parted all around the 
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root of the flange at a pressure of 
1,500 pounds per square inch. 


Test Pieces. 


Four test pieces were cut from the 
larger T and broken’ under tensile 
stress. Their dimensions were almost 
exactly 34 inch in diameter by 6 inches 
between fillets. Two of them were 
broken cold and gave a tensile strength 
of 22,150 pounds per square inch, and 
two were broken at a temperature of 
590 degrees at 20,050 pounds per square 
inch. The temperature of the latter 
was maintained by means of a cylinder- 
oil bath, the oil being placed in a large 
tube surrounding the test piece and 
kept hot by a gas flame. 

No information could be obtained as 
to the original strength and chemical 
composition of the iron and it would 
be impossible to prove that it had 
changed either in strength or in com- 
position. There is ground, however, for 
believing that it had changed, as the 
smaller —T mentioned gave as high as 
28,000 pounds tensile strength in one 
specimen. 


Formula for Bursting Strength. 


A comparison of the larger T with 
those tested and reported in the Valve 
World for November, 1907, throws an 
interesting light on the subject. The 
formula there published as derived from 
a very large number of tests of cast 
iron and ferro-steel fittings may be 
taken as a basis for calculating what 
should have been the bursting pressure 
of the 14-inch T. 


This formula is B=—=— XS, where 
D 

D= inside diameter of the T 

T = thickness 

S=tensile strength of the material 
multiplied by 60 per cent 

B=bursting pressure in pounds per 
square inch. 


Taking the tensile strength of the 
cast iron when hot at 20,000 pounds 
per square inch, the diameter of the 
T at 14 inches and the thickness at 
11%4 inches, the value of B is 1,070 
pounds per square inch whereas the 
T actually burst at 1,650 pounds. This 
did not seem to indicate weakness or 
deterioration. 

It is interesting to inquire here what 
stress existed in the T during its ser- 
vice. That due to the steam pressure 
was small when compared with the 
actual bursting pressure, but that due 
to expansion may have been serious 
in its effect. The first T in the main 
steam line was located at 4 feet, 85% 
inches from the anchorage, the second 
37 feet, 854 inches, the third 70 feet, 
854 inches, and there was no expan- 
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sion joint to ease off the pressure on 

the vertical mains. Taking the third 

T for purposes of illustration, certain 

suppositions can safely be made: 

a The lower flange of the vertical pipe 
moves in a horizontal plane as the 
main pipe expands and _ therefore 
the lowest point of the axis of the 
pipe moves parallel to itself, 

b The upper end of the vertical pipe is 
practically fixed. The expansion 
of the main steam pipe thus puts 
an S bend in the vertical pipes and 
introduces large bending movements 
into both ends of it and into the 
T. The actual length of the pipe 
between its lowest flange and the 
upper end is 26 feet, but the length 
between the upper surface of the 
T and the upper end of the pipe 
is about 28 feet. 

The linear expansion of the main 
steam line is about 3 inches when heat- 
ed to 578 degrees Fahr. The effect of 
this is supposed to be halved by cut- 
ting the pipe short and springing the 
flanges into place when making the 
joints. There is thus an initial de- 
flection in the vertical pipe. This is 
overcome as the pipe is heated and 
carried as much farther on the other 
side. 

The value of the deflection in the 
lower end of the pipe is then taken at 
1.5 inches. The formula for the maxi- 
mum deflection of a beam fixed at one 
end and moved parallel to itself at the 
other end is 

wr 
) eee 
12 El 

W=load in pounds or push of the 

horizontal pipe. 


1 =lIength in inches. 
E =modulus of elasticity. 
I =moment of inertia of the pipe. 


The inside diameter of the pipe is 8 
inches and its thickness is 0.322 inches 
giving the value of /=72.5. E is taken 
at 30,000,000. 

The equation for the deflection is 
then 

312 W 
15= 

12.725 X 30,000,000 
and W is found to be 1,288 pounds. 
Thus if the expansion of the pipe is 
exactly split by cutting the main line 
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short, the push on the lower end of 
the vertical mains is 1,288 pounds. The 
point of contrary flexure in the S 
bend of the pipe is about 179 inches 
above the junction of the offset of the 
T with its main body. The bending 
moment in the offset of the T is there- 
fore 1,288 X 179 inch-pounds and the 
stress set up is 

Mc 1288X179X5 


Sat ee 
I 290 

While this calculation is not entirely 
reliable on account of the uncertainty 
as to the elastic curve of the vertical 
pipe, nevertheless it is a fair indication 
of the stress to be expected in this T 
when the temperature of the pipe reach- 
es 578 degrees. Furthermore, it is made 
under the supposition that the expan- 
sion of the pipe was lessened by an 
initial pull and that all the joints came 
exactly fair before setting up the bolts. 
It is easy to imagine how serious the 
stresses might have become under actual 
conditions of inaccurate fitting. The 
one element of splitting the expansion 
is very uncertain. The foregoing stress 
might easily have been doubled, result- 
ing in pulling the T quite out of shape 
and in setting up internal strains cer- 
tain to weaken the material in places. 


= 3,975 pounds 





Use of Cast Steel. 


Under such conditions, it was, and 
would generally be, wise to replace the 
cast iron T’s with cast steel which 
would yield more readily to expansion 
and which would be safer at much high- 
er tensile stresses. The reason for the 
substitution ought not to be lost sight 
of in such a case, if cast iron is to 
be judged fairly. It is made because 
it is cheaper on the whole to replace 
the cast iron with steel rather than to 
put in expansion or slip joints. Per- 
haps the steel casting is also much 
easier to take care of than any form 
of expansion joint. The unreliability of 
cast iron in suchaservice has nothing 
to do with the case; it is merely that 
the design usually adopted for steam 
piping does not quite fit cast iron. 


AND FITTINGS FOR 


SUPERHEATED STEAM 


By ArtHur S. MANN. 


cast iron valves and fittings in 

piping systems carrying steam of 
high pressure and high superheat. The 
ordinary, extra-heavy flanged cast iron 
fittings which are listed in many manu- 
facturers’ catalogs as suitable for 200 
pounds pressure and which have to 


agora have been many failures of 


meet a close price competition, have 
successfully carried a pressure perhaps 
as high as 150 pounds or more. No 
doubt the fittings and valves can sup- 
port a steady pressure of 200 pounds 
without bursting, but there have been 
many failures when carrying super- 
heated steam of lower pressure. 
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These fittings are not too well suited 
for permanent work of even 150 pounds 
pressure, and many engineers in con- 
trol of such matters in stations of a 


representative type prefer to design 
their own parts rather than to trust 
the usual run of commercial, extra- 


heavy fittings. 

Probably on account of 
tised ability to support a high 
pressure, these extra-heavy fittings and 
valves have been used in a number of 
instances for superheated work. After 
a short time, six months or even less 
perhaps, cracks make their appearance; 
valves leak, seats become loose, cast- 
ings grow in length and surface cracks 
become so large in size and in number 
that the casting is removed from the 


the adver- 
steady 


line. 

A few repetitions of this experience 
seem to justify the conclusion that cast 
iron is not fit material for high-tem- 
perature steam. The natural substitute 
is steel, which is used with fair, even 
complete success in many cases. 


Effect of Repeated Heatings. 


It is known that cast iron will grow 
with repeated heatings and _ coolings, 
often observed in the ordinary straight 
When the bar is first heated 
it contracts; 


grate bar. 
it expands and cools as 
but if the temperature has been high, 
the bar will increase in length. With 
heating, a further increase 
followed by many others. 
As a consequence the long single, 
straight, flat grate warps and proves 
the wisdom of McClave’s rule, “Keep 
your long lines of metal away from 
the fire.” 

This subject of growth has been 
treated very thoroughly by Outerbridge 
in his excellent paper published in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Feb- 


a second 
takes place, 


ruary, 1904. Mr. Outerbridge heated 
his samples to redness or above, tem- 
peratures greatly exceeding that to 


which a steam-pipe fitting is subjected. 


A rough experiment on this line was 
tried by the writer with two samples, 
one of an ordinary cast iron and a 
second of a high grade cast iron, 
which has proved itself capable of 
carrying superheated steam and of 
which a detailed analysis is given 
later in this paper. The two samples 
were each 6 inches long and 1 inch 
They were placed in a 
over night, reaching a 
and were allowed to 

A slight growth as 
was found 


in diameter. 
banked fire 
dull red_ heat, 
cool in the air. 
measured by micrometer 
in each piece. 

This treatment was followed for two 
or three nights and the growths were 


measured. There was an increase in 
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the length of each of the samples, the 


high grade iron having increased in 
length slightly more than did the or- 


dinary iron. The experiment so far as 
it went tended to show that the growth 
of cast iron does not necessarily unfit 
it for the usual degree of superheat 


in power house work. 


Use of Brass Castings. 


Many brass will 
heated in 


red, 


grades of crumble 
a forge to a barely 
and are quite unfitted to 
any stress at such 
ture. But this characteristic in no way 
unfits very ordinary cast brass for sat- 
urated steam work, and one should not 


when 
visible 


support a tempera- 


hesitate to use a valve of cast brass 
up to 3 inches in diameter for 150 
pounds saturated steam pressure. Three 


inches is not usually exceeded because 
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will of itself start cracks in a properly 
designed fitting. 

The ordinary commerical, extra-heavy 
flanged T, 8 inches diameter, 
has a body 7% inch and flanges 154 
inches thick. It is made of common 
iron, having a tensile strength of about 
18,000 pounds. Such a fitting will fail 
with superheated steam at 175 pounds 
pressure and 200 degrees  superheat. 
Within a year the inner surfaces will 
network of cracks, some of 
which increase in depth till they 
extend through the body. The flanges 
outward from the bolt holes 
the fitting will become not only 
leaky, but dangerous as well. The 
writer has observed just such castings, 


inside 


have a 
will 


will crack 
and 


an analysis of some of them _ being 
given later in this paper. Similar 
effects have been experienced by a 
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THE LINE at A SHows PoInT oF FAILURE OF A 10-INCH, STEEL FITTING IN SUPER- 
HEATED STEAM SERVICE 


values of large brass bodies are expen- 


sive, 
Articles have appeared in various 
publications showing the disability of 


cast iron, tensile tests being made_ be- 
fore and after the use of fittings of 
Cases of bronze seats 
were and 


ordinary iron. 
dropping from valves 
it was not difficult to prove that some- 
thing better than ordinary cast iron 
was needed for steam of 180 pounds 
pressure 250 degrees superheat. 
These failures came from causes. 
In the first place, the iron itself was 
sufficiently good quality; and, 
the parts were not thick 
enough. The static stress probably 
did not exceed 1,000 the 
body; but the static stress is not the 
fittings have to 


cited 


and 
two 


not of 
secondly, 


pounds in 


important load which 
support. 

Stresses from expansion and contrac- 
tion within and without the casting and 
stresses from pulling up joints no doubt 
greatly exceed the static load even in 
The trou- 


action of 


pipe very carefully erected. 
bles are aggravated by the 
the steam, but it is yet to be proved 


that the steam or its high temperature 


“ 


great many steam users. The fittings 
are inherently weak to begin with, so 
that the failures do not prove that a 
heavier fitting of better iron is unsuited 
steam work. 


for superheated 


Failure of Steel Fittings. 


Within the experience of the writer 


steel fittings have failed with super- 
heated steam. Out of 25 steel gate 


valves, 6, 8, and 10 inches in diameter, 
four were fairly tight 
service, the bodies 

enough to leak 
the castings 
pass 


than 
year’s 
yielding 

defects in 

steam to 


not more 
after 
themselves 
Some 
developed, allowing 
straight through the walls, when they 
left the foundry. Some of these de- 
fects were such that the fittings and 
valves could not be repaired. In some 
scraped in once or 
were plugged up or 
material would not 
satisfactory without this 
working over. Yet all these castings 
were heavy, materially thicker than the 
commercially extra-heavy cast iron. prod- 
uct, and had passed a rigid inspection. 
The accompanying illustration shows 


one 


badly. 


were 
holes 
the 


cases, seats 
and 
but 


been 


twice 
patched, 
have 
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a 10-inch steel fitting; the line at 
A showing a defect developed after 
use. The line does not pass clear 


through the casting, and no doubt the 
piece was amply strong to resist rup- 
the fault developed. 
fissures went 3 


ture even after 
Some of these 
back and were 5 inches broad. 
large opening in a shell is objectionable 
for there are blow-holes enough adja- 
cent to it to pass steam in large quan- 
tities. Some fittings of this kind were 
removed from the line entirely, while 
others were plugged or patched. 

No doubt a thoroughly sound 
casting is able to withstand highly sup- 
erheated steam. ‘There are several con- 
nected to the system 
So far as it has been possible to ob- 
not of 


inches 
Such a 


steel 


under discussion. 


serve, superheated steam does 
itself initiate defects and it is not sup- 
posed that the sound metal undergoes 
chemically or struc- 
initial 


a change, either 
turally. ‘But if there is an 
fect, superheated steam is much more 
active in bringing out the objectionable 
of that defect. It 
material 


de- 


features well 
be that 
and not 
suffers through sort. 
This material the 
strength of a casting but it may serve 
to stop up holes if allowed to lie un- 
disturbed. 


may 
the 
actual 


within body, 
the 


change of 


the 
a part of metal, 
some 
add_ to 


does. not 


Gun Iron. 
It would appear that some material 
better than the ordinary steel casting 
was desirable for high temperature 


work. Such a material is found in gun 
iron. Gun iron is nothing more than 
a high grade cast iron, which any first 
class iron foundry can produce. In the 
days of the smooth bore cannon, a few 
foundries discovered that it 
sible to produce an iron having a ten- 
sile strength of 30,000 pounds or more. 
The specified it for its 
guns and it was called gun iron. Prob- 
ably a tensile strength of 30,000 pounds 
is not needed in steam fittings, but iron 
of that quality is well adapted for 180 
pounds steam with» 300 degrees super- 
heat. 

From such observations as have been 
thus far possible it appears that cer- 
tain elements in the are liable to 
cause trouble when present in 
and perhaps the worst of these is sili- 
con. It is at present gofng too far to 
say that every high 
fail and that every low silicon iron will 
prove successful, but there is much 
evidence pointing toward the correct- 
ness of such a surmise. In any 
iron of low 
and low carbon—in other 
iron—has proved successful. 


was pos- 


government 


iron 
excess, 


silicon iron will 


event 
phosphorus 
gun 


silicon, low 
words, 
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The following analysis shows the 
character of a casting which failed av 


250 degrees superheat: 


Per cent. 
TORUS. 50-4 wih oa 4's % siete a OP o'0 ae Oe 2.40 
SIDE. SRLS RT Ep o's Mees o. Fd 0.067 
be), rE yore rire 0.94 
DEGMMANIOEE 2 bas cris icceiSocwe ts 0.52 
Te. CU. bios ctckadeuees 3.19 
Compimed GCOrbam: 2.4.6. s008usee 0.25 


ron: 
Per cent. 
OOS Sere Cr ery” 1.98 
RN ec c sco ale ce 2 ss ON SW Se 0.68 
PRGRDONSUR:, Sitesi h chsecgnssen ois 0.65 
SI, 5 os va wdc ook tnee omen 0.42 
Te CRUE kao Saas ka Se Waes's 3.31 
Combined (catG0n & 005 eas ev tan 0.24 


In each of these cases a sample was 
taken by drilling a straight 
the after the had been in 
service a year or more and was in bad 


hole into 


body part 
condition. 

The following analysis is of an iron 
that has been every re- 
spect for four years under 300 degrees 


successful in 


superheat : 


Per cent. 
SIEONE > 6h b bas caldivlc decease tie’'s 1.72 
SUMMNE  S ci cana vboedeadtenneee 0.085 
EERE ER CL RE 0.89 
MEACMRHESE, oy tee ince c cice 6 Gee sae 0.48 
FOUN, BETOOR. 506: & wn Se de canteen 2.45 
Combined carbo” ...600 06.55 0.17 


The latter sample is from an 8-inch 
valve and it is tight today, no repairs 
whatever have upon the 
valve during the four years though the 
off once to permit 
internal The sur- 
face of the valve was covered with 85 


been made 


bonnet was taken 


examination. outer 
per cent magnesia insulation, 4%4 inches 
thick. The appeared 
sound; a microscope revealed no cracks 
The 


several 


inner surface 


or other defects. unfinished  sur- 


faces were struck sharp blows 


with a ball-peen hammer, a hand chisel 
surface and 
off from 
had 


driven 
thick 
the rough portion. If 


was straight at the 
were cut 
the 


extent 


some chips 


metal 
suffered to such an as cast iron 
is supposed to suffer, some of the de- 
fects would have made themselves man- 
ifest. After these treatments the valve 
was has continued to 


reassembled and 


perform its work properly. Foundry- 
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men are not afraid to attempt to 


produce this iron. No difficulty what- 
ever was encountered in securing bids 


for valves made of the _ following 
mixture: 
Per cent. 
a. ee eee ee 1.40 to 1.60 
PUCRICGE Se edi ca ote 0.20 to 0.40 
Oe er ee ae 0.06 to 0.09 
Beebe icc sc vse epars 0.45 to 0.75 
Teel carbo 3615. Ba de ws 3.00 to 3.25 


It will be noted that the percentages of 
silicon and phosphorus are low. 

There is of course a decided advan- 
tage in depending upon chemical analy- 


sis for determining the suitability of 
fittings. A hole can be drilled at any 
time in the actual fitting and a few 


grams of sample secured. Very few 
of us are willing to destroy a fitting to 
obtain a test bar, and test coupons cast 
in the foundry may or may not repre- 
sent the actual piece. 


Superheated steam was in commer- 
cial use in Europe before the practice 
Eng- 
Germany were using super- 
20 or more years ago. 
writer has not discussed this sub- 
ject engineers from abroad, but 
wishes to quote briefly one who has. 

E, D. Dickenson, of Schenectady, on 
a recent trip abroad asked a _ great 
many manufacturers whether they used 


had gained its present hold here. 
land 
heated 


and 
steam 
The 
with 


steel for their superheated work and 
received a negative reply in each in- 
stance. When the manufacturer was 


questioned in regard to his iron mix- 
ture he shrugged his shoulders and re- 


plied that he made his iron fit his 
needs, be it gas engine cylinder or 
steam pipe. 

It was not the author’s intention to 
state that steel of good quality will 
net do for superheated work. Some 
manufacturers are putting out fittings 


of open-hearth, steel which are doubt- 
less good; but any foundry can make 
gun iron if it will, and delay and un- 
certainty will be decreased by its use. 


EFFECT OF SUPERHEATED STEAM ON 
STRENGTH OF CAST IRON, GUN 
IRON AND STEEL 


By Epwarp F. 


HE object of this paper is to de- 
a scribe some experiments made to 
effect of 
gun 


the 
cast 


determine 
steam on 
From each piece to be testea 


super- 


heated iron, iron 
and steel. 
two tension specimens were made, one 
to be subjected to the action of super- 
heated steam, to be used in 
obtaining the original strength of the 


piece. All of -he specimens were made 


and one 


MILLER. 


with screwed ends in accordance with 
the specification prepared by the Amerti- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 
The tension tests were made on a 100,- 
000-pound Olsen the 
specimens being screwed into spherical 


heads of the 


testing machine, 


holders attached to the 
testing machine, thus insuring a straight 


tension pull without any bending. 





se ee 


Se 


ener - 
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The specimens to be subjected to 
superheat were placed on a wire grat- 
ing suspended at the center of a 12- 
inch iron pipe about 3 feet long, sup- 
ported horizontally on brackets. The 
ends were closed by blank flanges. 
Steam was supplied by a small pipe, a 
flow at low velocity being maintained 
at all times. The under side of the 
pipe was heated by Bunsen gas burners. 
Thermometers, in wells reaching down 
to the grating on which the specimens 
were placed, gave the temperature ot 
the steam, the pressure being read from 
a steam gage on the supply pipe. 

For the tests plotted in Fig. 1, the 
average gage pressure in the super- 
heating pipe was 93 pounds and the 
average temperature 660 degrees Fahr. 
The gas flame was extinguished at 5 
p. m, and lighted again at 7 a. m. The 
temperature reached 660 degrees Fahr., 
by 11 a. m. and by 5 p. m. would be 
as high as 700 or 720 degrees Fahr. 
Steam was kept in the superheater dur- 
ing the night. The total time these 
specimens were exposed to superheated 
steam was 260 hours, and the exposure 
to saturated steam was 460 hours. A 
chemical analysis of the iron tested is 
given in Table I. 


Semi-Steel Mixture. 


For the tests plotted in Fig. 2 the 
average gage pressure was 82 pounds 
and the average amount of superheat 
about 390 degrees Fahr. These speci- 
mens were subjected to superheated 
steam for 520 hours, and to saturated 
steam for 920 hours. A chemical an- 
alysis of three of the semt-steel specti- 
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mens is given in Table 2. This semi- 
steel was made by adding 200 pounds 
of steel to 1,500 pounds of cast iron. 
The analysis of the gun-iron showed, 
total carbon, 3.37; graphite, 2.44; man- 


ganese, 0.34; sulphur, 0.11; silicon, 1.65. 
' 
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strength of 1.8 per cent. Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2 show that gun iron loses 
strength, Fig. 1 showing a loss of about 
3.5 per cent, and Fig. 2 about 2.1 per 
cent. The tests on semi-steel show an 
average reduction of strength due to 
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Fic. 2—BrEAKING Loaps oF GuN Iron, SEMI-STEEL AND Cast Iron Test PIEcEs 
SUBJECTED TO THE ACTION OF SUPERHEATED STEAM 


The composition of two of the rolled- 
steel pieces No. 26 and No. 27 was as 
follows: 


Phosphorus, Manganese, Sulphur, Silicon, 
Percent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 
No. 26.... 0.85 0.73 0.026 0.026 
Noi. 27 .)... @:916 0.90 0.037 0.031 


In Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 the open circles 
represent the ultimate strength per 
square inch of the original specimen, 

Table I. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF CAST IRON 
SPECIMENS, FIG. 1. 
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Gun iron, Hunt 
eee 0.41 3.25 2.60 0.24 0.54 0.00 
Cast iron, Broad- 
way foundry... .... 3.34 2.84 0.38 2.26 0.09 


while a full circle on the same ordin- 
ate gives the strength per square inch 
of the comparison specimen which had 
been subjected to the action of super- 
heated steam. By figuring the per cent 
loss in strength in each specimen and 
then taking the average of these per 
cents it appears that the cast iron from 
the Broadway foundry, Fig. 1, lost 
9.5 per cent; that of the Gibby foun- 
dry 2.4 per cent. The cast iron of Fig. 
2 came from the Waltham foundry; 
here there is apparently a gain in 


exposure to the steam, of about 0.4 
per cent, four out of six pieces showed 
Table II. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SEMI-STEEL 
SPECIMENS, FIG. 2. 
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quite a reduction. If piece No. 154 is 
not considered, the percentage reduc- 
tion of strength would be much greater. 

Four grades of steel were tested; 
two pieces from a bar of 65,000 to 
70,000 pounds tensile strength, two from 
a bar of 75,000 to 80,000 pounds ten- 
sile strength, two each from three bars 
of about 90,000 pounds tensile strength, 
and two from a bar of over 100,000 
pounds tensile strength. The 65,000 to 
70,000-pound steel showed a loss of 18 
per cent due to exposure to the steam, 
the 75,000 to 80,000-pound steel a loss 
of 19 per cent, the 90,000-pound steel 
a loss of 1.5 per cent, and the 100,000- 
pound a loss. of 24 per cent. 

While one is not justified in drawing 
many conclusions from the results of 
as few tests as are quoted here, still 
it is evident from Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 
that the metals tested have suffered a 
loss in strength due to their exposure 
to the steam. 
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STANDARDIZATION RULES OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ 


The subject of which I desire to 
speak is the Standardization Rules 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. My reason for se- 


lecting this subject is that, in my ex- 


perience, these standardization rules 


are not as well known*to many en- 


gineers as their importance makes it 


desirable. In my opinion, the stand- 
ardization rules represent the most 
important work the American _ Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers has ever 
undertaken, and constitute one of 
the most important documents in the 
literature of the electrical engineer- 
ing industry, for I believe that the 
rapid and successful advance of. the 
electrical industry of the United 
States is to no small extent due to 
their existence. 

At present few of us realize the 
conditions which existed before these 
rules were drawn up and generally 
adopted. These rules have made it 


possible to build good apparatus and 
sell good apparatus, which procedure 


was not always possible before that 
time. The standard set by the rules 
is high, but not too high. It can 


easily be attained, and yet it is suffi- 


ciently high to be safe, though no 
more, Since their adoption, the rating 
electrical 
something 


thing 


of any piece of apparatus 
definite, 


within 


means 
the 


whatever 
means same 
the the relative 
tiousness of the different 
turers, no matter from what manufac- 
turer it bought; these 
limits the 
tests are specified and may be easily 


and 
limits of conscien- 


manufac- 


may be and 


are very Narrow, because 


made to check up the required per- 


formance, making it impossible 
to deviate much the 
without having it noticed. 
the 


early 


thus 

standard 
Now that 
case. On 


days, a 


from 


has not always been 
the the 
small manufacturer would make high 
regarding the 


his 


contrary, in 
guarantees efficiency 


and performance of apparatus, 
which an engineer, knowing all about 
could 


realized 


the apparatus, not make, 
It will be that it 
very severe handicap to the advance 


Was a 


of the electrical industry that those 
engineers who knew as much about 
the apparatus as was known at that 


time, were not able to build as good 


*Lecture 
L. B., Nov. 2, 


before Schenectady section A. I. 


1905. 


By Dr. C. P. STEINMETZ. 


apparatus as possible because it could 


not be sold in competition with 
inferior apparatus which was guaran- 
teed to have higher efficiencies. For 
instance, in those times core loss 


was a quantity not generally known. 
Quite commonly small manufacturers 
efficiencies without figur- 
It can be realized 


guaranteed 
ing the core loss. 
that a larger manufacturing company, 
having engineers who understood and 
could this, might have 
built apparatus with much 
loss and much higher efficiency, and 


calculate 
lower core 


still could not guarantee as high an 
efficiency as the manufacturer who 
did not take it into consideration. 
They knew of losses which others did 
not and which others therefore did 
not consider. At that time the 
commutator losses had just begun to 
be found out, but often the manu- 
facturer did not dare include them 
in the losses because nobody else 
did, although they amounted to sev- 
eral per cent. It was a very unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs which 


made it for those design- 


ing engineers who knew of the loss- 


necessary 


es in the apparatus to count them 
in, while the engineers who were ig- 
norant of their existence were able 


to sell inferior apparatus under high- 
the 
tom used to count only those losses 


er guarantees; for happy cus- 


which were specified, and of course 
the less specified the less the losses 


appeared. 
Advantage of Standardization. 
That 


passed, and now the higher class of 
producers find it 
everything known; to 
the performance and 
efficiency made, and the customer to 


condition of affairs has 


desirable to have 
have tests of 
calculation ot 


know what the efficiency is, because 


they can gain by it. The same ad- 
vantages accrue to the customer. He 
was formerly helpless when in the 
market to buy electrical apparatus, 
as One manufacturer guaranteed his 
apparatus at 92 per cent efficiency, 


while another and smaller manufac- 
turer was willing to sell him the 
same kind of apparatus cheaper and 
guaranteed at 95 per cent efficiency. 
What could the customer know and 
do? That condition is not possible 
now, for the manufacturer could not 


guarantee efficiencies not in existence 
—he would be found out. In 1892, 
when I wrote a paper on hysteresis 


one engi- 
was nosuch 


remember that 
claimed there 
thing. It could not be, because the 
efficiency was known. There could 
not be such a loss, because it would 
have shown up in the efficiency and 


losses, | 


neer even 


it would have been noticed. All that 
has now become generally known 
and understood, and this fact is to 


a very large extent due to the edu. 
cational done by these stand- 
ardization rules. 
The benefit 
rules extends throughout the entire 
field of electrical work. In _ those 
early days, it must be realized that 
not generally accepted and 
recognized that the efficiency could 
be got by adding the losses. Com- 
monly the engineers or custOmers re- 
jected an efficiency test made inthis 
The recognition of the 
correctness of the method of meas- 
uring efficiency by adding the losses 
has from the first been brought out 
standardization rules. 1 
instance where some big 
were built and the ques- 
how to measure their effi- 
ciency. The input and output could 
not be measured very well on a 400- 
kilowatt which, in those 


work 
resulting from these 


it was 


manner. 


in those 
recall an 
machines 


tion was, 


machine, 


days, was a monstrous machine. It 
was agreed that the core loss was 
one of the losses which was to be 
added. The customer insisted that 
it be taken at no load and full load 
excitation. The machine was one 


of those early high frequency alter- 


nators, and when run light at full 
load excitation gave 40 or SO per 
cent higher voltage and two or three 
times the actual core loss obtained 
at full load. It took a long time to 
satisfy the customer that the addi- 
tion of the losses gave the correct 
efficiency. Ultimately, however, the 
machines were accepted. When 


these machines went to England and 
were turned over to the customer, he 


would not accept them without fur- 
ther test; so they were coupled to- 
gether, one being used as a motor 


and the ,other as a generator, and a 
whole tests made, 
measuring the power input and out- 
put, and the input at all possible dis- 


series of were 
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placements, etc., to satisfy him that 
the efficiency was right. He finally 
accepted those tests, although I do 
not believe they meant anything; but 
he got what he wanted. 

We know now what the efficiency 
is, what the losses are, and how the 
efficiency should be determined. Some 
had the _ habit 
most wonderful 


consulting engineers 
of drawing up the 
specifications, often 65 
more, specifying everything covering 
the and many 


other 


pages or 


conductors 
things. This was entirely im- 
because that busi- 
ness of the customer—what he looks 
for is the performance. Even 
frequently 


armature, 


proper, was no 


prom- 


inent consulting engineers 
specified things of decided disadvan- 
tage and made it possible to get 
the best machines for their purpose; 
for, while get the best 


apparatus, they made the mistake of 


desiring to 


specifying things which would be a 
disadvantage, as they were not fa- 
miliar with the state of the art at 
that time. The early days of the 


industry are full of such instances. 


Confusion of Terms. 


though an agreement was 
nothing definite was under- 
meant a different thing to 
people. Speaking of the 
machine, did 
Westinghouse com- 
something entirely 
guaranteeing regula- 
what the Stanley 
General Electric company 
did. The understood the _ per- 
centage rise of excitation from no 
load to full load, and the other, the 
percentage increase of voltage at full 
load excitation when full load is 
thrown off. Such disagreements nat- 
urally made difficullt 
for a customer ap- 
paratus, for the regulation would be 
manufacturer as 


Even 
reached, 
stood—it 
different 
regulation of a 
it mean? The 
understood 
when 


what 


pany 
different 


from com- 


tion 
pany or 
one 


matters very 


desiring to get 


guaranteed by one 

8 per cent and by another as 12 
per cent. Twelve per cent might have 
been a better regulation than 8 per 
cent because the latter might mean 
that if load is thrown off at full 
load, the voltage will not rise more 


than 8 per cent, and the other, if a 


change is made from no load to 
full load, a full excitation of 12 
per cent increase was necessary. 

Before people could understand 
each other and_ before customers 
could compare intelligently the of- 
ferings of different manufacturers, it 


became necessary to have some defi- 
nite meaning for the different terms. 
People might use the same ‘term and 
mean very different things. 


The radical advance in the indus 
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possible only when _ all 
diseases—the compe- 
of inferior 


try became 


these children’s 
tition of manufacturers 
apparatus guaranteeing 
sults by reason of lack of knowledge, 
man- 


superior re- 
ete.—became eliminated, and all 
ufacturers and customers could meet 
cn a common footing, employing the 
having to come up 
performance. So in 
those the question of 
standardization really of the 
greatest importance to customers, Op- 
the manu- 


same terms and 


to the same 
early days 


was 


erating engineers, and to 
facturers; and it was natural that the 


question of establishing standard 
rules should be brought before the 
Institute. That this was done is due 
to S. D. Greene, who is still a 
member of the organization. Mr. 
Greene read a paper before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers, drawing attention to the ne- 


cessity of deciding what represented 


the best standards, the best practice, 
and the best definitions in the field 
of electrical engineering, as far as 


the prominent engineers could agree on 
the subject. As a result, the motion 
finally carried to 
rules, 


was made and es- 


tablish 
and a 


standardization 
appointed to 


such 
committee 
up. 
there 


was 
draw them 
Naturally, 
discussion as to 
not handicap the 
industry; they 
of limitations, or 
activity by. es- 
Experience 


considerable 
such rules 
development 
hinder 
they 


was 
whether 
would 
of the 
it, because 


might 
might inventive 
tablishing 
shown that this 
The rules have been very helpful in 
assisting development, have made un- 
amount of 
foolish 


sap 
standards. has 


has not been so. 


necessary an enormous 
waste effort, have 
ideas by educating people to under- 
terms, and 
under- 
for 


combated 


meaning of 
mistakes of 


the 
cleared up 
standing and make it 
the results of the work to be recog- 
machinery and apparatus 
it can be shown, which 
advantage was not 
before. It is amusing now to remem- 
some of For 
motion was made that en- 
manufactur- 


stand 
have 
possible 


nized. If 
is superior 
always possible 


ber those discussions. 
instance, a 
gineers connected with 
ing companies should not be included 
Standardization Committee 
because of the fear that they might 
make the standard of the rules so low 
that it would be easy to build appa- 
ratus. As a matter of fact, most of 
the work on the rules as they stand 
been done by C. F. Scott, of 
the Westinghouse Company, and by 
myself, both representing manufactur- 
ing companies which have always in- 
sisted On strictness and rigidity, and 


in this 


has 
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on making the requirements as_ high 
as could well be made, firmly resist 
ing any attempt to reduce them. 
This is netural, because it can easily 
be seen that the manufaéturer has no 
better machin- 
ery—it is advantage, 
cause the better machinery will give 
record and much 
while if a cheap and poor 
built the 
for it, and justly. 

standardization rules are of 
the producer, to 
and to the 
started by a 


objection to building 


really an be- 
a better not as 
trouble; 
machine is manufacturer 
gets the 
The 


great 


blame 


advantage to 
the designing engineer, 
customer. They 
committee appointed by the A. I. E. 


were 


E. and since then a committee for 
this work has been appointed every 
year. Every few years it becomes 
necessary to bring the rules up to 
standard and to add whatever new 


features have been developed in new 


industries that require attention. 


Mistakes to be Avoided. 


rules have 
and an attempt 


other countries, but 


Standardization been 


drawn up made to 
follow them in 
in no country, as far as I know, have 
they been so generally accepted and 
so helpful to the industry as here in 
the United States. To a very large 
extent this is due to the close co-op- 
the manufacturers, operat- 
ing engineers, theoretical men 
here; but in the ten- 
dency is to delegate it to the theo- 
rules from 


eration of 
and 
Other countries 


retical men, who draw up 


mere theoretical knowledge, which 


customer can 


there- 


no manufacturer. or 


follow or cares to follow, and 


fore such standardization rules have 


occasionally been handicaps. . 
It is natural that manufacturers’ en- 


gineers should have done most. of 


the work in drawing up the rules, be- 
the 


who designs 


cause the engineer 

machine, and afterwards follows it 
in test and is held responsible by 
the commercial department for its 


successful operation, naturally knows 
the machine bet- 
ter anyone else. He there- 
better to what extent 
specifications should be made 
get the best machine; 
and for him it is an advantage to 
see that specifications are high enough, 
so that he may not be held respon- 
sible for that develop in 
his production outside. 

The reason that the Standardization 
Rules been so. successful is 
that, from the the prin- 
ciple has been very rigidly maintained 
that the performance should be speci- 
fied and not the design data. For in- 
stance, in an armature winding, it is 


ins and Outs of the 


than can 
fore knows 
strict 


in order to 


troubles 


have 
beginning, 
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proper to specify the temperature, 
but it would be improper to specify 
current density. Any specifications 
or standards of design data are a 
handicap to the development of the 
industry; but the standardization of 
performance has put a premium on 
designs which will make it possible 
to produce the same performance with 
a less amount of material and smaller 
apparatus, thus making the appara- 
tus cheaper to manufacture. 

Another mistake which has been 
carefully avoided, and which has been 
made especially by our European 
friends, is the attempt to specify size, 
speeds, etc. Such specifications tend 
to stop: the advance of the art. 

As I have already stated, the re- 
sult has been accomplished by the co- 
operation of all representatives of the 
electrical industries in the country, 
and therefore the rules have not met 
with much difficulty in finding gene- 
ral acceptance. 

We now come to a more specific 
discussion of some of the leading 
features of the Standardization Rules: 


Classification of Apparatus. 


Classifying apparatus as motors and 
generators was entirely unsuitable. 
If it is desired to classify and draw 
up rules for measuring efficiency and 
specify what performance should be 
expected from motors, it is evident 
that synchronous motors, direct cur- 
rent shunt motors, induction motors 
and railway motors cannot be put in 
the same group. They are entirely 
different types of apparatus. Neither 
can synchronous generators, direct 
current commutating generators, and 
induction generators be put in the 
same group. Again, a direct current 
generator and direct current motor 
are practically the same machine. A 
direct current motor can be run as 
a generator, and inversely, a direct 
current generator can be run as a 
motor. A synchronous motor and 
an alternating current generator are 
the same class and type of machine, 
and the specifications for the perform- 
ance of each would be the same. 
There may be some quantitative dif- 
ferences of a minor nature, as for 
instance, if a synchronous machine is 
designed to operate only as a motor, 
a higher armature reactance is chos- 
en than if the machine is designed 
to operate only as a generator. We 
also have compound motors and 
shunt generators, and a definite line 
cannot be drawn between generators 
and motors; but there is a distinct 
dividing line between commutating 
machines and synchronous machines 


and between induction motors and 
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synchronous motors. In many cases 
machines are installed where it is 
impossible to say whether they are 
generators or motors. To-day they 
may be running as synchronous mo- 
tors and tomorrow as generators. It 
is common in steam stations or water 
power plants to install synchronous 
motors to receive power from the 
transmission line and drive other 
apparatus, such as commutating ma- 
chines for railway work, etc. During 
a period of low water it may not 
be possible to get power enough 
from the water and the synchronous 
motor has to be started as an alter- 
nating current generator. That is 
a very common thing. It became 
necessary to find a classification of 
electrical apparatus to find a clas- 
electrical apparatus based on its nat- 
ure, structure, and construction, and 
not on the particular use to which 
it happens to be put. 

As an illustration of the confusion 
which existed in nomenclature of 
electrical apparatus before these rules 
were generally accepted, I mention 
the converter and transformer. It 
just happened that when the Westing- 
house Company started to build al- 
ternating current transformers they 
called them converters. When the 
Thomas-Houston Company, the prede- 
cessor of the General Electric Com- 
pany, started to build transformers, 
they called them transformers; so 
the same type of apparatus went by 
the name of converter in the West- 
inghouse Company and _ transformer 
in the General Electric Company. 


Harmonizing Terms. 


A synchronous converter was devel- 
oped by the Westinghouse Company 
which they called a rotary transfor- 
mer, because the stationary appara- 
tus was called a converter; and the 
General Electric Company, which had 
used the name transformer for sta- 
tionary apparatus, naturally called the 
other a rotary converter. This is 
One illustration of the different defini- 
tions which were applied to the same 
things. The Standardization Rules 
adopted what appeared to be the best 
practice, and in this case adopted the 
name transformer because it had 
come into general use by other people. 
Rules were drawn up to establish as 
definitions those terms which ap- 
peared to the committee as_repre- 
senting the best practice and were 
most generally accepted. Then we 
find definitions of quantities like load 
factor, saturation factor, pulsation, 
etc., which had to be standardized so 
as to mean something definite. 

With the advance of the art, this 
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work has been expanded and new 
chapters inserted. The procedure 
which has been followed is never 
to standardize anything until best 
practice has already crystallized upon 
some definite form, and not to create 
definitions, but accept these defini- 
tions toward which good practice 
tends and which therefore can easily 
be accepted. It is no longer the 
definition of a competitive company, 
but a definition of the Institute, an 
impartial body. A company may 
hesitate to change the name of its 
apparatus and adopt the name used 
by a competitor, but there can be no 
hesitation to adopt the name given 
to it by the general body of the 
Institute; and this tends to uniformity, 
which is not only desirable but 
absolutely mecessary. 


Measurement of Efficiency. 


Then comes the second part of 
the rules, covering specifications of 
performance of apparatus, and tests; 
that is, how the apparatus should per- 
form and how this performance should 
be determined by test. It can be 
readily appreciated. that one of the 
most important considerations is ef- 
ficiency—the definition and determi- 
nation of efficiency—and one of the 
most important features of the work 
done by the rules is the establishment 
of a method. of measuring efficiency 
by adding the losses, making that 
method safe by carefully scrutinizing 
the losses and showing how they 
should be measured. These efficiency 
specifications and the method of mak- 
ing tests are well worth careful study, 
because they are really the general 
standard for testing electrical ap- 
paratus. 

In the matter of insulation, which 
is an important one, attention is di- 
rected to the importance of high 
voltage tests and the relative unim- 
portance of measuring the ohmic 
resistance of insulation. The ohmic 
resistance of the insulation is increased 
by baking, and in this way one could 
get 50 megohms or more; but this 
is liable to weaken the dielectric 
strength of the insulation. Tests of 
ohmic resistance are desirable as 
merely showing that .there is no 
great leakage but they do not show 
how the insulation will perform, which 
performance is given by the dielectric 
test. A standard of one minute has 
been established for tests for dielectric 
strength. It is unsafe and objection- 
able to extend the time of test much 
longer, because of harm to the in- 
sulation. High voltage tests must 
be made at voltages very much higher 
than those to which the insulation 
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will be normally subjected, and such 
high voltage puts a strain on the in- 
sulation which deteriorates it. There- 
fore, the test should not be continued 
longer than necessary to make sure 
that the voltage is there, and one 
minute is sufficiently long for this 
purpose. With some kinds of appa- 
ratus, however, a half hour is speci- 
fied. With some apparatus half an hour 
is not so bad, although a minute is 
better. Naturally when saying a min- 
ute is better, the same test is in- 
tended to be applied. One minute at 
25,000 volts is preferable to half an 
hour at 10,000 volts. The shorter 
the time the voltage is kept on, with 
correspondingly higher voltage used 
to get the same severity, the less will 
be the deterioration of the insulation. 


Test Requirements. 


Apparatus must be tested with at 
least twice its rated voltage—twice the 
rated voltage of the circuit to which 
the apparatus is to be connected—ex- 
cept, of course, on machines for very 


low voltage, on which tests are 
made at a voltage much higher in 
proportion. There ,would be no sense 


in testing a 100-volt machine at 200 
volts; but when you come to 10,000 
volt apparatus, the test which exper- 
ience has shown is sufficiently high, 
but not too high, is 20,000 volts, which 
four times the normal 
voltage strain. The reason that this 
is necessary is because of the ab- 
normal conditions of operation which 
may occur. On a high voltage sys- 
tem, if one side of the winding be- 
comes grounded, the whole _ rated 
potential is exerted between the wind- 
ing and the iron; and in normal ope- 
ration during conditions which we 
must expect frequently, voltages oc- 
cur which last but for a small frac- 
tion of a second that are as high as 
the testing voltages of the appara- 
tus. No insulating material can stand 
higher voltages momentarily than 
continuously. It would not be safe 
to lower the testing voltage. Once 
it was done. It was very difficult to 
test alternators at double voltages. 
At that time a 20,000 volt alternator 
could be built that could be tested 
at 30,000 volts, but which would not 
stand 40,000 volts. Since the en- 
gineers agreed that it would be de- 
sirable to have such alternators, they 
asked the Standardization Committee 
to lower the specification for high 
voltage apparatus to 1% times the 
rated voltage. All kinds of break- 
downs followed the introduction of 
this practice, and we came back to 
the double voltage, and. experience 
has shown that the double voltage. is 


really means 
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not too and not too severe a 
test. 


Then going further, overload capa- 


high 


cities is another point. Very great 
difficulty existed formerly in com- 
paring our apparatus with foreign 


makes, and it has often been noticed 
how superior the continental compa- 
nies are in their designs; how much 
cheaper their smaller 
motors are; but they do not follow 
the Institute rules, and a _ 5-horse- 
power motor may mean a very differ- 
ent thing with them from what it 
does with us. It may mean a motor 
which can give power at but 5 horse- 
power, or it may mean a motor which 
can continuously carry power aver- 
aging 5 horsepower; sometimes going 
below that figure. The tendency here 
in America has been to rate the 
apparatus at the average output which 
it can give. Without any guidance 
of standardization rules, the tendency 
has been very often to rate appara- 
tus at the maximum which it can 
perform. Naturally, where these two 
classes of apparatus are compared, 
the one appears very much larger and 
more expensive than the other. The 
uniform rating which has been estab- 
lished as a minimum is 25 per cent 
overload hours, and for mo- 
tors or apparatus which may go out 
of service by reason of excessive over- 


smaller and 


for two 


load, 50 per cent overload for one 
minute. One minute means that it 
shall be able to carry 50 per cent 


overload at least, without stopping, 
falling out of step, or doing anything 
to interrupt operations. 


The Value of the Rules. 


Now as to temperature rise: The 
uniform rating of 50 degree Cent. 
rise by resistance of 40 degree Cent. 
by thermometer has been established 
for all apparatus, with a few excep- 
tions. Commutators and brushes are 
allowed 5 degree Cent. more. In look- 
ing over these specifications we must 
naturally realize that they do not at- 
tempt to represent best practice, but 
the maximum safe value. It does 
not mean best practice to specify 50 
degree Cent.; very commonly 40 de- 
gree Cent. is called for. In drawing 
up general specifications, it is not 
safe to permit a rise of more than 
50 degree Cent. 

I have spoken of standardization 
rules, but really, as they stand at 
present, they constitute a list of all 
electrical apparatus, and very few, if 
any, kinds of apparatus which is used 
or contemplated in any electric light 
or power system, are not mentioned, 
described and classified in those rules 
sufficiently for an engineer to be able 
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to handle them and know what to do 
with them, and specify their perform- 
ance. In this respect they are more 
complete than any text book of elec- 
trical engineering I know of, for 
during the last twelve years so many 
people have worked on them, studied 
them, and discussed them, that they 
have really become a very complete 
compendium or dictionary of electri- 
cal apparatus in the matter of its 
performance and test. 


PERMANENT EXPANSION OF 
CAST IRON UNDER MOD- 
ERATE TEMPERATURE. 

In May, 1909, Crane Co. made two 
straight bars of cast iron, 4%°by % 
inch, accurately machined. One bar 
measured 18.336 inches and the other 
23.382 inches. These bars were placed 
in a steam-heated core oven where 
there is an even temperature of 325 
degrees Fahr. At the end of five 
weeks the shorter bar had a perma- 
nent expansion of 0.003 inch, and the 
longer 0.008 inch, the lengths being 
18.339 inches and 23.390 inches. 

In July the transferred 
to a second oven in which the temper- 
ature fluctuates a little, but averages 
600 degrees Fahr. After being in this 
oven 30 days the lengths had increased 
0.145 inch and 0.177 inch. 

The bars were then returned to the 
oven for another 30 days and gained 
0.014 inch and 0.028 inch, respectively, 
in the second period. 


bars were 


Ins. Ins. 
yeas “TenMTS <668 5. ed 18.336 23.382 
Gain in five weeks at 325° ..... 0.003 0.008 
Gain in thirty days at 600° ...... 0.145 0.177 
Gain in thirty days at 600° ...... 0.014 0.028 
Wes. “SUEEND 255 a ee ks 18.498 23.595 


The permantnt expansion at a tem- 
perature of 325 degrees (equivalent 
to 82 pounds steam pressure) was 
very but at 600 degrees it 
equalled in 60 days 0.104 inch per 
both bars, which is an extra- 


small, 


foot on 
ordinary amount. 

The measurements were taken with 
the greatest care and carefully checked. 
Further experiments along this line 
of investigation are being conducted. 
—Valve World. 


Ca. 


plans 


Structural Steel 
has prepared 
present plant, as 
adding additional machinery 
which will treble its 
present capacty. The estimated cost 
of the new buildings and equipment 
is $35,000. During the year the com- 
pany installed $20,000 worth of ma- 
chinery, including a 42-inch friction 
saw for rapidly cutting through iron 
and steel. 


The Houston 
Houston, 
developing its 


fs ae 
for 
well as 
equipment, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MECHANICAL PROCESSES 


The evil effects of foundation shocks 


in jar ramming molding machines 


are overcome in the “shockless” jarring 
machine, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations, 
As shown in Figs, 1, 2 and 5, this ma- 
chine consists of a jarring table cast in- 
tegral with the cylinder, and mounted 
upon a cylindrical anvil, which in turn 
is guided by a cylindrical base and rests 
give the anvil a substantial upward ve- 
locity while the table is -falling. The 
movement employed in this machine to 
overcome the shock is best defined 
as libratory, “counter- 
vailing forces opposing each other.” It 
will be that the 
porting springs beneath the anvil carry 
the entire load of the anvil, table and 


which denotes 


noted in Fig. 5 sup- 


mold, and they do this under static 
conditions, and also while the table is 
rising. However, when the table reaches 
the upward limit of its travel, and 
when the air is exhausted to let it 
drop, the anvil is suddenly relieved of 
the air pressure which supported the 
table, and the springs beneath the 


anvil expand and accelerate its upward 
movement the table is falling. 
As a.result, the momentum of the fall- 
ing table and load is substantially equal 


while 


to the momentum of the rising anvil 
at the instant of impact. These mo- 
menta neutralize each other, and the 
table is brought to rest without shock 
or jar as completely as if it had 
dropped upon an anvil of infinite 


To accomplish this, the springs 
beneath the long 
compression, so that their loss in sup- 


weight. 
anvil have a_ very 
porting power, as the anvil rises, will 
not materially affect its velocity. 
Ordinarily, the 
to give the desired momentum to the 
anvil, but in large machines where the 


springs are sufficient 


important 
the 


consumption of air is an 
advantageous to 
from the jarring cylin- 
momentum of 


item, it is utilize 
air discharged 
der in augmenting 
the anvil. This is 
making an additional port in the oper- 
ating valve, which connects the jarring 
while the 


the 
accomplished by 


and anvil cylinder 
table is falling. When the 
valve is again shifted to lift the table, 
the valve is opened to exhaust and the 
drop. 


cylinder 
operating 


anvil is, therefore, free to 
In the 


careful 


machine, 
the 
oper 


construction of this 
given 


the 


consideration was 


economical use of air, and 





ating valve is designed to use it ex- 


pansively in the jarring cylinder, as 
well as to expand it again in the anvil 
the benefit of 


course, it is 


cylinder, thus obtaining 


two expansions. Of not 
possible to use the air expansively in 
the jarring cylinder when the load car- 
ried on the table approaches the maxi- 
capacity of the ‘machine, but 
machine is lighter 


mun. 
when the 
loads, full air pressure can be admitted 
then cut off 
the cylin- 


used on 


for a short distance and 


absolutely and expanded in 


der. When the table reaches its maxi- 
mum travel, the operating valve is 
automatically shifted to exhaust, and 


the air from it may pass directly into 
at atmosphere or into the air cylin- 
der, if the machine is large enough to 
worth while. 


make a second expansion 
operated 


cut-off is directly 


The 


IN THE FOUNDRY 


The “Shockless” Molding Machine 


through the bell crank lever acting as 
upon an arm at- 
The 
action of a 
actuated by a bell 
There are, therefore, two 
the table of the 
positions of which are 


an adjustable 
tached to the valve stem. 
is reversed 
valve 


stop 
valve 
through - the 
pilot similar 
crank lever. 
adjustable stops on 
machine, the 
controlled by latch levers on the oper- 
ating .stand, shown in Figs. 1 and 5. 
The cut-off can be adjusted to suit the 
carried on the table, and the 


operating valve can be reversed by the 


load 


pilot valve when the maximum lift 
desired has been reached. Fig. 3 
shows the bell cranks controlling the 
variable stroke of the jarring table 
and the automatic cut-off of the pis- 
ton valve. This valve is of the differ- 
ential pressure type operating by con- 


stant and intermittent pressure through 
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the pilot valve shown connected by 
link to the bell crank. The position of 
the stop, which controls the length of 
the stroke, is designated by an arrow 
and is shown in its minimum position 
when the latch lever on the operating 
stand is in the lowest notch, as shown 
at 3, Fig. 5. In Fig. 4 is shown the 
stop, which controls the variable stroke 
in its maximum position. 

It is possible to substitute com- 
pressed air. for the supporting springs 
under the anvil in the similar type of 
machine, where no attempt is made to 
use air expansively from the jarring 
cylinder to the anvil cylinder. The 
use of compressed air to support the 
anvil necessitates some provision for 
keeping the pressure adjusted to the 
total load carried without causing un- 
due variation in the height of the 
jarring table, as it is more or less 
loaded, and as air may leak in or out. 
The use of long compression springs 
somewhat simplifies the construction, 
and has the further advantage of mak- 
ing it possible to utilize the complete 
expansion of the air. 

The effect of impact between the 
table and anvil in jar ramming is 
measured by the change in velocity of 
the table, and the square of this change 
in velocity is proportional to the work 
done upon the sand for any assumed 
condition of the sand. Naturally, the 
maximum work is done in the first 
few blows when the sand is loose and 
as the operation is continued the sand 
becomes more and more firmly com- 
pacted until finally it acts as one solid 
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mass, and no further work can be 
done upon it until the severity of the 
blow has been increased. A_ short 
stroke, indefinitely repeated, will com- 
pact sand up to a certain density, and 
a long stroke will compact it to a 
greater degree of density, and very 
hard ramming, such as is frequently 
required in steel foundries, can only 
be effected by a considerable length 
of stroke. Therefore, a variation in 
the length of stroke from 1 to 4 
inches, depending upon the conditions 
to be met, has been provided, and 
should a drop of more than 4 inches 
be required, this could easily be pro- 
vided for in the valve _ controlling 
mechanism, shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
The cast steel table is designed to 
insure great strength and stiffness, be- 
ing ribbed around a central cylinder, 
acting as a beam of great depth to 
distribute the central force of impact 
applied to it equally in all directions. 
The anvil is absolutely solid, and the 
blow delivered in this way by impact 
between two masses having approxi- 
mately the same momenta, is more 
efficient than can be obtained from a 
table dropping freely upon a stationary 
anvil. Parts exposed to wear are 
amply protected by sand guards, and 
provision is made for the removal of 
such bearings as may in time become 
more or less worn. The accumula- 
tion of sand in the pit cannot affect 
the operation of the machine until it 
has attained great depth. However, 


very little sand can find its way into 
the pit during the normal operation 
of the machine, and it will not be 
found necessary to dig out the accumu- 
lation of sand very often. 
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A small machine of this type, weigh- 
ing about three tons, has been satis- 
factorily tested, and its operation has 
cemonstrated that no shock whatever 
en the foundation is perceptible. This 
machine was mounted on two 8-inch 
beams in a pit about 10 feet wide, the 
beams resting upon the sides of the 
pit, and the machine being placed at 
the center. A man standing on these 
floor beams, while the machine was bde- 
ing operated could detect no vibration, 
and although there was necessarily a 
slight change of load as the table rose 
and fell, the effect on the floor beams 
was no greater than it would be for an 
ordinary power squeezer operated in 
the usual way. 

Ordinarily, supporting springs under 
about 8 inches compression are used to 
carry the full load, and with a 4-inch 
stroke on the table, the anvil move- 
ment will probably not exceed 2 inches, 
while ordinarily it will be very much 
less. The maximum variation in floor 
load would, therefore, not exceed 25 
per cent of the total load resting upon 
the supporting springs, and this varia- 
tion is so gradual that it does not par- 
take of the nature of a shock. At the 
moment of impact expansion of the 
supporting springs simply ceases and, 
consequently, reduction of the load on 
the foundation is carried no further. 
Following this they again compress and 
gradually increase the load on_ the 
foundation by a comparatively small 
percentage of the total load carried. 

This machine is built by the Tabor 
Mfg. Co., molding machine maufac- 
turers, Philadelphia. 
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A NEW SLAG PRODUCT. 

Still another use is being found for 
blast invention is 
undergoing trial in the north of Eng- 
land for making artificial slates, build- 
ing blocks, bricks, slabs, tiles and the 
like out of this waste material. It is 


furnace slag. An 


1. Ate supply valve 

2. Operating lever 

2. Lever for changing leugth of stroke 

4. Lever for adjusting cut-off 

3% Coucection for air supply 

6. Exhaust 

& High pressure air inlet to jarring cylinder andoutlet 
&. Low pressure air iulet to anvil cyligder and outlet 

9. Blow valve connection 


Floor line 
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grime which so disfigures 
The material, it is stated, 
can be produced in every variety of 
color and shade. Where the vitrifying 
material cannot be put into the blast 


furnace the slag can be run off and 


soot and 


large cities. 


treated in a reverberatory furnace. 
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claimed that by adding certain propor- 
tions of sand and sulphate of soda, and 
in some instances a little lime to the 
slag while in the blast furnace, a vit- 
reous material is produced which can 
be cast into blocks, or roiled out either 
with or without enclosed wire so as to 
form materials for building and other 
purposes. Material so produced, it is 
said, is impervious to water and can 
be used in a translucent state for roof- 
ing and other purposes, thus saving 
expense of skylights and window 
frames. It is capable of being molded 
in ornamental patterns, and it is sug- 
gested that the use of this material 
for building would not only make the 
buildings inthemselves more attractive, 
but would prevent that accumulation of 





A CREDITABLE GAS ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE. 

We have recently been favored with 
some data covering six months’ op- 
eration of an installation of four Al- 
lis-Chalmers gas engines, direct 
coupled to four 2,000-kilowatt alter- 
nators, at South Works of the Illinois 
Steel Co. 

The average monthly output for 
the period was 4,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours and the average hourly output 
of the entire station 5,600 kilowatts. 
The average heat value of the gas 
over the whole period was 97.5 B. 
T. U. per cubic foot of gas, and 
the average heat consumption 15,800 
per kilowatt-hour. 

It appears from the foregoing that 
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the average load factor was 0.70, and 
as the generator efficiency could cer- 
tainly not be higher under such con- 
ditions than 8&5 per cent, the heat 
consumption per brake horsepower- 
hour approximated 10,000 B. T. U., and 
the gas consumption about 103 cubic 
feet, both of which must be consid- 
ered as very satisfactory. If the 
generator efficiency was anything low- 
er than the assumed 85 per cent, the 
heat efficiency of the engine is cor- 
respondingly improved. 

Accurate data from long-period per- 
formance is sufficiently rare to make 
these figures valuable. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


Elements of Machine Design. By 
Dexter S. Kimball and John H. Barr. 
440 pages, 6 x 9 inches. New York 
John Wiley & Sons. Supplied by 
THE Iron TrRAvE Review for $3 net. 


There can be little doubt that there 


is ample room for a work of this 
character, though it is a little un- 
fortunate that a less familiar title 


were not chosen. It may very well 
be doubted whether the existing lack 
of knowledge of the primitive re- 
quirements of machine designing as 
set forth in the earlier pages is to 
be found in conjunction with the 
knowledge of mathematics which is 
presupposed, and in this respect the 
work resembles nearly all books by 
university instructors. They are pos- 
itive as to the necessity for instruc- 
tion, yet they are unable to separate 
themselves from the methods by 
themselves solve the 
3etween the ne- 
cessity for instruction and the solv- 
ing of the equations involved in de- 
sign exists a wide gap which unfor- 
tunately:can never be bridged by cal- 
culation and must ultimately and in- 
evitably be left to judgment and ex- 
perience, and it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the two are apparently in- 


they 
problems presented. 


which 


compatible, simply because of the 
absence from the calculation of a 
factor which cannot be stated in 
terms and can only be supplied by 
experience. 

It is perfectly evident then that 


no treatise on the subject of machine 
design should be criticised because 
of the absence of such factors, but 
the student should be thoroughly im- 
pressed with the thought that the 
treatise, while pointing the way to 
the analysis of such problems as are 
susceptible of treatment, is in no 
sense the end of the subject. It is 
really only a beginning and the au- 
thors would have been more just to 
themselves and the student if the 
fact were emphasized. Otherwise 
the work is beyond praise. 
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FurNACE No. 1. 


AN EXCELLENT BLAST FUR- 
NACE PERFORMANCE. 
We have received from the Carnegie 
Steel Co., 


of the 


3ellaire works, a_ report 
their 


Nos. 1 and 2 furnaces, which is repro- 


December working of 
duced herewith, together with sections 
of the stacks. 

The performance of stacks, 
as shown by the output of iron, the 
quantity of coke used, etc., illustrates 


these 


graphically the care and _ thought 
which the present day management 
gives to the blast furnace under its 


charge. The size of-the output is one 
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thing; the fuel cost is another, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the works ac- 
countant. The Bellaire 
show an average coke consumption of 
but 2,048 pounds per ton of pig iron 
output, which is 


stacks here 


below 
the usual standard practice of at least 


considerably 


one ton of coke per ton of pig iron 
output. The amount of limestone used 
will in itself be to every experienced 
blast furnace man a sufficient commen- 
tary upon the kind of ore charged into 
the stack. It should be 
mind that 


borne in 
the 
and 


from 
stack 
were being 
As a matter of 
fact, the figures for the record week 


these notes are 
the 


efforts 


regular 
that 
made 


operation of 
no special 


for a record. 


20, 1910 
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of both stacks 
than those 


are somewhat higher 


shown above. 


FURNACE NO. 1. 


MME 





gi Dare 12,752 tons. 
ae ee ee 3,005 tons. 
Record day arin ewe les S's 495 tons. 
Average daily product........ 411.4 tons. 


Per square foot hearth area... 3.353 tons. 


Per 100 cubic feet capacity... 3.584 tons. 
Aigceer mingbe «...i risks de 35,110 cu. ft. 
Comepper On (iron... .s.cabs 2,071 Ibs. 
stone per ton iron.......s.+- 955 Ibs. 
ee ae: |: ae eS tae 0.17 per cent. 
FURNACE NO, 2. 

TOR PHOGUCE.- oocc-c cde ccwsinwe 12,629 tons. 
|) SC errs er 3,004 tons. 
EE, “ON s,s Sclkisccak'els ch os 459 tons. 
Average daily product....... 407.4 tons. 


Per square foot hearth area... 3.602 tons. 


Per 100 cubic feet capacity... 3.65 tons, 
Pee ey GREMUEE: occ ccc sc ee 34,023 cu. it. 
Rem er HON ITO. 6 vse ccs oe 2,025 Ibs. 
peeenes PET ON ITOH. 200. 060650 921 Ibs. 
EMMONS FIC osc cpr crcvens 0.38 per cent. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL, COKE AND 
PEAT IN CANADA DURING THE CALEN- 
DAR YEARS 1907 AND 1908.—Ottawa, De- 
partment of Mines. 

PRODUCTION OF NATURAL 
PETROLEUM IN CANADA 
CALENDAR YEARS 1907 
wa, Department of Mines. 

PRODUCTION OR IRON AND STEEL IN 
CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 


GAS AND 
DURING THE 
AND 1908.—Otta- 
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NACE No. 2. 


inch pages descriptive of its line of gear cut- 
ting machines for the production of spur, bevel 


1907 AND 1908.—By John McLeish; Ottawa, 
Department of Mines. 4 

TESTS OF RUN-OF-MINE AND BRI- 
QUETTED COAL IN A LOCOMOTIVE 
BOILER.—By Walter T. Ray and Henry 
Kreisinger; Washington, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

“REGAL ANNOUNCEMENT.’’—Leaflet dis- 
tributed by H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New 
York, 

LEBER HOUSE SHUT-OFF VALVE.— 
Leaflet distributed by Leber Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 


FAIRHURST AiR COMPRESSORS.—Leafs 
let distributed by American Air 
Works, New York City. 


Compressor 


NEW CATALOGS. 


STEEL MINE CARS.—The Watt Mining 
Wheel Co., Barnesville, O., has issued 
a 32-page 51%4 x 7%-inch catalog descriptive of 
its steel mine cars, of which they show num- 
erous illustrations of types designed for every 
variety of service. 

GEAR CUTTING MACHINES.—The New- 
ark Gear Cutting Machine Co., Newark, N. J., 
has sent out its catalog No. 1, 1909, 64 6 x 9- 


Car 


and worm gears, with tables of proportions of 
gears for metric, circular and diametral pitches. 

FOUNDRY TRAMRAILS.—Bulletin No, 20, 
36 6 x 9-inch pages, has been received from 
the J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia, describing 
the Moyer foundry tramrail as 
various foundry services, including the trans- 
portation of sand, castings 
miscellaneous material and equipment. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES.—Bulletin No. 
1090, 52 6 x 9-inch pages, has been received 
from the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, de- 
scriptive of its electric locomotives, of both 
trolley types, storage battery 
trucks, electric cars for ore, coal, concentrates, 
coke, etc, 


applied to 


iron, cores, and 


storage and 


een rer 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


(In order to assist the offices in de 


livering 


post 
letters to concerns, it is 
that the 


in the 


new sug- 


gested names of incorporators be 


written lower left hand part of every 


envelope addressed to such new companies.) 


New Buyers:— 
The 


panies have filed articles of incorpora 


following manufacturing com- 


tion: 

The Allen Murphy Co., Chicago; 
machinery; $10,000; by Emmett L. 
Murphy, Louis S. Allen and Paul P. 


Harris, all of Chicago. 

The Winfield Electric Welding Ma- 
Cai, Warren; , ©::° ($9}7503:. by 
Winfield, R. A. Cobb, G. W. 


chine 


W: C. 


Bayard, J. H. Ewalt and B. C. Tay- 
lor. 

The Hill Pump Valve Co., Chicago, 
machinery; $25,000; by Joseph E. Hill, 


William M. Gilbert and Theodore M. 
Gilbert, of Chicago. 

The Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 
Chicago; $100,000; steel, iron and other 
metals and products thereof; Norris 
E. Crull, Ralph E. Church and 
T. Martin. 

The Ducharme Wrench & Novelty 
Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Pa.; $25,000; by 
McCloskey, William S. Du- 


Griffiths, all 


Hugh 


James C. 
George J. 
of Johnstown, Pa. 

The Phineland Machine 
New York City; 
etc., of all kinds; 
D. Zahm, William Ehrlich 
N. Goldman, all of 261 Broadway, New 
York City. 


charme and 


Works 


tools, 


0). 

machinery, 
$25,000; by 
and 


George 
[sador 


The Toledo Electric Welder Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; $75,000; Claude B. 
DeWitt, H. M. Heatley, Charles V. 


Ransom and A. J. 
will 


Baumgardner, S. B. 
Scheuer. The company 
and operate an electrical supply plant 
in Cincinnati to give employment to 
100 men. 


erect 





New Construction:— 

Construction has started on the pro- 
posed plant of the Birmingham Rail & 
Locomotive Works, at North Birm 
ingham, Ala. 

The Adolph Leitelt Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has begun work 
brick addition to its 
plant, cost $5,000. 

The Grant Iron Works, 
Tex., is building an addition estimat- 
ed to cost $35,000, it being cramped 
in its present quarters for room. 


Iron 


on a two-story 
estimated to 


Houston, 


The American Ornamental Iron & 
Bronze Co., Minneapolis, whose in- 
corporation was recently noted, is 


planning to erect a new plant at Bryn 
Mawr, Minn. It will manufacture vari- 





ous kinds of ornamental iron and 
bronze work, both cast and wrought, 
such as stairs, grilles, gates, fences, 


etc. Frederick H. Wallis is president 
of the company, and Hubert Kelly is 


treasurer. 


The Reliance Boiler Works, Mil- 
waukee, has taken out a building per- 
mit for a building at Thirtieth and 
Hadley streets, estimated to cost 


$15,000. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, New Brit- 
ain, taken out a_ building 
permit for a foundry 110 by 203 feet, 


Conn., has 


and an ell 20 by 32 feet, estimated 
to cost $16,000. 

The Anniston Iron & Steel Co., 
Anniston, Ala., has under advisement 


plans for doubling the capacity of the 
plant, according to a statement made 
by President E. L. Turner. 

The American Pulley Co. has bought 
a tract of about five acres at Wissa- 
hickon avenue and the Philadelphia & 
Reading railway, Philadelphia, upon 
which it proposes to construct plant 
additions. 


The Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, builder of Northern cranes, 
has purchased additional land ad- 


joining its present site, on which it 
will. probably make extensions of its 
crane plant in the spring. 

The Buckeye Traction 
Findlay, O., 
recent increase of capital stock from 
$100,000 to $300,000, that it has con- 


structed the foundation, 120x300 feet, 


Ditcher Co., 


advises respecting its 


for another factory ‘building, which 
will cost with machinery equipment, 
about $60,000. 

Crawford & McCrimmon, Brazil, 


Ind., manufacturing hoisting engines, 
fans and pumps for mines, has placed 
a new brass plant in operation. The com- 
pany built the foundry because of 
difficulty experienced in buying in the 
market the quality of phosphor bronze 


which it desirés to use in its acid 
proof pumps. . 

The American Malleables Co., with 
general offices at Lancaster, N. Y., 
advises respecting its recent fire at 
Lancaster that it is rebuilding the 


burned portion of its foundry and ex- 
pects to have it in full opetation in 
about a month. In the meantime, it 
is operating about 50 per cent of its 
capacity. 

President J. H. Hoadley, of the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., 
while at Gadsden, Ala., recently, re- 
iterated his former statement to the 


effect that his company will build a 


‘machine, 10 


that 
mates are being made, and that definite 


steel mill there; plans and esti 


announcement may be made_ within 
a few months. 

The Davenport Locomotive Works, 
has completed plans 
for 
to be constructed in the spring, esti- 
mated to cost $250,000. The buildings 
new pattern, blacksmith, ma- 
chine and erection shops, which will 
add 55,000 square feet to the 
present plant. The new building will 
be erected west of the present plant, 


and will be equipped with the newest 


Davenport, la., 


and specifications new — buildings 


include 


over 


machinery ideas. 

The Midland Metal Mfg. Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., has completed the con- 
struction of a fireproof building 40 x 
60 feet, one story, with provision for 
The company pro- 
poses to manufacture from sheet met- 
culverts, 


future extensions. 


al such as corrugated road 
several ar- 
invention. It has 
placed practically all the 
machinery it will purchase, with the 
exception of a machine for pressing 
roof ridge roll, and a heavy beading 
feet 
heavy as 16-gage material. 

The Standard Brass & Copper Co., 
New London, which was 
ganized several months ago to manu- 
facture copper 
tubes, has been obliged by increasing 
business to add to its new equipment 
including new straightening and draw- 
ing machines. The new plant of the 
company is located in the industrial 
building at the corner of Woodbridge 
and Division It is 130 x 656 
feet, with an annex 20 x 35 feet, one 
story, brick. The main floor is de- 
voted to the entire machinery equip- 
ment, while the cupola and boilers 
are placed in the annex. The equip- 
ment includes five furnaces with a 
daily capacity of 5,000 pounds of 
brass. 


steel watering tanks and 


ticles of its own 


orders for 


leng, to work as 


Conn., or- 


seamless brass and 


streets. 


General Industrial:— 

The Scott-Madden Iron Works Co., 
St. Louis, has increased its capital 
stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

The Western Machine Works, In- 
dianapolis, has certified to an increase 
of capital stock from $6,000 to $10,000. 

The Pittsburg Piping & Equipment 
Co. has just completed the installation 
of a high and low pressure pipe line 
and new power house for the Sioux 
City Service Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

The Bartlesville Foundry & Machine 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., has been made 
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defendant in a suit by R. L. Beattie 
and L. A. Rowland, trustees, to compel 
the sale of the plant to pay two notes 
of $10,000 and $8,000 and other in- 
debtedness. 

The Frank Davies Co., New Orleans, 
whose incorporation was_ recently 
noted, advises that it is simply the 
incorporation of the firm of Frank 
Davies, dealer in railroad equipment. 
The firm was previously operated by 
Frank Davies individually. 

The Freeport Gas Machine Co., 
Freeport, Il!., has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $25,000, from $12,000. 

The Illinois Bridge Co., Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Ill., note of whose increase 
of capital stock was recently made, 
advises that it contemplates no new 
improvements at this time. 

The plant of the Solid Steel Casting 
Co., Chester, Pa., has been sold to 
Burrows Sloan, of Philadelphia, at his 
bid of $101,000, which included a mort- 
gage of $100,000 held by Luther S. 
Bent, with interest from July 1, 1906. 
The previous sale was not confirmed 
by the court, since it ignored an ar- 
bitrator’s award as a lien. 

The Economy Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Co., 309 Broadway, New York 
City, advises respecting its recent in- 
corporation that this company was 
organized to make the new Economy 
woodworker, a combination machine 
especially designed for pattern mak- 
ers, wagon workers, carpenters and 
kindred trades. 

The American Machine Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., manufacturing automo- 
bile appliances, whose incorporation 
was noted last month, advises that it 
has already equipped a shop with up- 
to-date machines for manufacturing 
automobile specialties. It further ad- 
vises that it does not need any more 
equipment or machinery at this time. 

The Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo. closed contracts 
the past week with the Kansas City Star 
for 1,000 tons of structural material 
for the newspaper’s proposed building; 
also with the Grand Ave. church for 
520 tons; as well as with the Empire 
Electric Co. for a proposed power 
house at Riverton, and an office build- 
ing in Kansas City, 300 tons. 

The Ironton Iron Co., at its annual 
meeting, elected the following officers 
and directors: President, Col. H. A. 
Marting; vice president, C. B. Fowler; 
secretary and treasurer, W. W. Mart- 
ing; D. C. Davies, E. O. Marting, F. 
L. McConley, A. Clark Lowry, A. H. 
Mittendorf and W. A. Murdock. The 
statement of earnings was not made 
public. 

The Marting Iron & Steel Co, or- 
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ganized by electing the following 
named officers and directors: Col. H. 
A. Marting, president and_ general 
manager; C. B. Fowler, vice presi- 
dent; E. O. Marting, secretary and 
treasurer; A. H. Mittendorf, A. Clark 
Lowry, W. A. Murdock and J. H. 
King. No public information was 
given as to dividends. 

The entire property of the Duplex 
Roller Bushing Co., Belfast, Me., 1n- 
cluding lands, building, equipment, 
etc., which inventoried at $69,500, has 
been sold by the receivers to H. 
Holton Wood, of Boston, for $40,000. 
The concern went into the hands of 
receivers last October, upon the pe- 
tition of Mr. Wood, vice president, 
who presented a claim of cash loans 
of $104,443. 

The Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
has purchased the plant of the Fischer 
Foundry & Machine Co., at Ford 
City, Pa. and is preparing for an 
early resumption of operations. The 
plant was recently bought in by other 
parties at a public auction of the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy, and has now been 
transferred by the purchaser to the 
Fawcus company. The plant consists 
of modern buildings and equipment 
and a site of about 10 acres of ground. 

The Portland Iron & Steel Co., 
Portland, Me., has received a contract 
from the Portland Co. to build a 
steel stack at Ligonia, Me., 125 feet 
high, and 5 feet in diameter. The 
Portland Iron & Steel Co. thas just 
completed erecting a large penstock 
for the Rumford Falls Power Co,, 
Rumford Falls, Me.. 13 feet in diam- 
eter, and 1,300 feet long, making this 
penstock one of the largest ever con- 
structed. The company also com- 
pleted erecting a stand pipe 95 feet 
long and 18 feet in diameter at Madi- 
son, Me., for Hollinsworth & Whit- 
ney. 

Willis H. Steele has disposed of 
his interest in the contfpany operating 
the Chicago Stove & Range Co. 
of Chicago, the Mattoon Stove Works, 
of Mattoon, Ill, and the Mississippi 
Valley Stove Works of Fulton, Il. 
The entire interest in the three plants 
has been transferred to J. E. Fitz- 
gerald and Frederick Welder. Mr. 
Steele had announced a number of 
times that when he arrived at the 
age of 50 he meant to retire from 
active business life. On Dec. 29, which 
was his fifthieth birthday anniversary, 
he closed out his interest in his in- 
dustrial properties, and retired. 

Stockholders of the H. E. Mills 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., at its re- 
cent annual meeting, elected these 


directors: H. E. Mills, L. D. Douglas 


January 20, 1910 


and Frank T. Mills, of Syracuse, and 
N. H. Childs and W. H. Mellravy, of 
New York City. The directors re- 
organized by electing these officers: 
President and treasurer, H. E. Mills; 
vice president and general manager, 
L. B. Douglas; secretary, Frank T. 
Mills. The directors decided to begin 
the construction of a plant at Solvay, 
N. Y. The company manufactures dry 
core compounds used in iron and steel 
foundries. 

Trade Notes:— 

H. W. Bryant, formerly at 115 
Adams street, Chicago, has become 
associated with R. P. Rolfe in the 
Rolfe Iron Co., 111 Clybourn place, 
Chicago, manufacturer and dealer in 
general scrap. This company has 
equipped an up-to-date yard, and will 
conduct both a brokerage and yard 
business. 

Ernst Wiener Co., New York City, 
railroad specialist, announces that it 
has opened new offices in these cities: 
Petersburg, Va., at 38 Sycamore street; 
Ocala, Fla.; Toronto, Can.; and Mex- 
ico City, Mex., at Apartado 123 Bis. 
The addresses’ of several other offices 
have been changed, the new addresses 
being: Los Angeles, 223 W. H. Hell- 
man building; Philadelphia, 1103 Land 
Title building; San Francisco, 112 
Market street. 

The Whitney-Kemmerer Co., with 
offices at 621-22 Lewis block, Pittsburg, 
has been organized to do a general 
pig iron, coal and coke business. The 
company has branch offices at Cincin- 
nati, First National Bank building, 
Philadelphia, Stephen Girard building, 
New York, 143 Liberty street, and 
Boston, 141 Milk street. Chas. S. By- 
gate, formerly general sales agent for 
the Pickands-Magee Co., Pittsburg, has 
become associated with the Whitney- 
Kemmerer Co. 


Fires :— 

The Columbus, O. plant of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. was damaged Jan. 11. 
the loss being estimated at $8,000. 

The Bay City Boiler Works, Bay 
City, Mich., sustained damage esti- 
mated at $1,500 Jan. 4, the fire start- 
ing in the main building. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 

Crossed electric wires on Jan. 8 
caused fire damage to the machine 
shops of Keelyn Electrical Co., $8,000; 
Downey & Kruse Co., heating con- 
tractor, $15,000; Northwestern Pat- 
tern Works, $1,500 and Bayley Heating 
Co., $12,000 at 133-135 Sycamore street, 
Milwaukee. All were covered by in- 
surance. 














